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Woodrow Wilson 

HIS issue of The Independent has unfortu- 
IT asters been delayed, and as we go to press it 

is announced from Washington that Wood- 
row Wilson is at the point of death. Even to hint 
at the many aspects of his extraordinary career is 
out of the question in a last-minute paragraph. To 
classify him briefly, and satisfactorily for all, is 
impossible. Partisanship over him ran so strong 
that high-minded men and women have on the one 
hand all but worshipped him, and on the other set 
him down as a colossal mischief-maker. Fate al- 
most placed him on the highest pinnacle of fame. 
For after the World War was well under way he 
had the chance to become the dictator of mankind. 
It is to be said to his credit that in this big situ- 
ation he refused to play the politician’s part. He 
aimed high. In the judgment of many he aimed 
too high, in that he strove to play the réle of 
prophet—to formulate a programme which should 
forever keep the world at peace—rather than that 
of the practical statesman. He set the minds and 
hearts of all peoples to thinking and feeling as they 
had never thought and felt before. He spread be- 
fore them a magnificent vision of world peace and 
brotherhood. The fact that he made it seem realiz- 
able in the near future speaks for the eloquence of 
his prophecy. He remained convinced that his 
ideas would prevail. Some of them must prevail. 
If the League of Nations in the form in which he 
resolutely fought for it is not to be, some instru- 
mentality for the promotion of international con- 
cord is certainly a reasonable goal. _ Woodrow Wil- 
son has risen to the heights in his ‘passing; he is 
ready to go. He has been cheered by those to whom 


he was physically incapable of responding as he 
wished to respond; and he has borne in silence the 
silent animosity of others. Historians will be in- 
spired, puzzled, and fascinated by him as long as 
history is written, and a lasting monument will be 
the hearts of his friends. | 


Road-Building and Tax-Exempt Securities 
N acute critic, in a letter to The Independent, 
objects to the reference, in our last issue, to 
Secretary Mellon’s proposed reduction of maximum 
surtaxes as designed “to invite into productive 
business capital which has now run to the cover of 
tax-exempt securities.” “How can capital,” he 
asks, “‘(e. g., cement, sand, etc.) which has been 
used to construct a good highway be invited or 
induced to take the form of a factory building?” 
Our correspondent certainly has got us on the hip, 
if our words are to be interpreted literally. Of 
course, however, 
all such expres- 
sions are ellipti- 
cal. The idea 
was—and most 
readers, we 
think, would so 
understand it— 
that certain 
classes of owners 
of capital (or, to 
be still more ex- 
act, owners of 
money that can 
be devoted to the 
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tal) who, under existing conditions, put their capi- 
tal into tax-exempt bonds would, with the surtaxes 
reduced, invest it in various forms of business 
enterprise. But our critic does not confine his 
objection to the matter of language; he asks 
whether “some expenditure of money (e. g., road- 
building) represented by tax-exempt securities” 
does not produce as great benefit to the people at 
large as it does “when the capital is invested in a 
factory.” Here again our correspondent’s point 
is well taken; road-building may be just as truly 
productive as manufacturing. The real point is 
that, in the opinion of apparently the best judges, 
the capital required for enterprises which at once 
involve risk and offer prospects of great economic 
success is derived in very large part from the 
investments of persons of great wealth, and that 
a formidable obstacle to such investment must 
therefore act as a great damper on the general 
development of the country’s economic activities. 
In the matter of road-building, on the other hand, 
capital will always be abundantly ready upon 
public bonds (they being perfectly safe), whether 
the very wealthy invest in them,or not. That a 
higher rate of interest might have to be paid on 
those bonds is true enough, and is a consideration 
not to be ignored; but it does not affect the situa- 
tion in anything like so vital a way as does the 
driving of rich men’s wealth into tax-exempt bonds, 
if that process plays so big a role as is claimed by 
Secretary Mellon and his supporters. 


Half a League Onward 
HE revelation that the Bok peace committee 
read only seventy-seven of the more than 
twenty thousand plans submitted is not very sig- 


nificant. Obviously it was physically impossible 
for them in the time at their disposal to read. all 
the plans, or even the synopses of all the plans. 
As is usual in such matters, subordinates were 
deputed to select the more promising suggestions, 
and these were turned over to the committee for 
their decision. It is absurd to try to discredit the 
work of the committee on such grounds. But the 
fact that a flimsy case like this has assumed some 
proportions in the popular mind is cause for doubt 
as to whether America is yet prepared to play a 
part in international codperation. It would have 
been so easy at one time to make the people 
see that a vehicle for conference was much to 
be desired, provided it did not impair national 
sovereignty. Now anything of the sort excites 
suspicion, the reason being that zealous advocates 
overshot the mark. If they had been content with 
an informal alliance between France, England, and 
America, after the cessation of hostilities, this, we 
feel sure, could have been arranged, and it might 
have grown into something bigger. But that en- 
gagement was shelved in favor of the League of 
Nations, and a wretched impasse resulted. Some- 
how, the United States must be shaken free of its 
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groundless fears that conferences with Europe are 
bound to be dangerous. We think that the winning 
plan in the Bok peace contest provides an instru- 
ment which, if given earnest consideration in this 
country, might induce the rest of the world so to 
alter the Covenant of the League of Nations as to 
make it acceptable to America. All that the latter 
needs, apparently, and in our judgment, all that 
other nations need, is an opportunity for world 
conference, for discussing situations which other- 
wise might develop into crises—social, economic, 
or political. 


The Plight of a Reformer 


VEN reformers must obey the law—such is 
—4 the verdict of the jury which found W. H. 
Anderson, Superintendent of the New York State 
Anti-Saloon League, guilty of forgery in the third 
degree. The crime carries a penalty of not more 
than five years’ imprisonment. Mr. Anderson is 
still free on bail and expects to appeal. He will 
continue, no doubt, to charge a frame-up. But 
whether his clergymen friends will continue to 
join in the chorus remains to be seen. Their atti- 
tude heretofore has not been of the best. Reform 
pursued by hook or crook can never be lasting. 


“The Civilized Minority” 


T is a good phrase, and may be useful. We are 
interested in it not only because it was coined 
by those former arch-radicals, Messrs. Mencken 
and Nathan, as descriptive of the audience they © 
were aiming at in their newly founded American 
Mercury. We are particularly interested in it 
because it, or some very similar idea, has recently 
appeared in the firmament of certain influential 
educators and seems to be their guiding star for 
the moment. At the annual dinner of the New 
York Harvard Club, at which the presidents of 
Yale and Princeton were guests, it became evident 
that all three universities must sooner or later 
limit their numbers, since it is physically impos- 
sible to take care of all who are applying for 
admission. And with this realization has come 
the thought that perhaps it isn’t the university’s 
function to endanger the education of exceptional 
students—“the civilized minority”—for the sake 
of “unteachable mediocrity”—to use Dr. Angell’s 
graphic phrase. There is nothing snobbish or 
undemocratic in this attitude. If virility and 
distinction are given to a university, and thus to 
American life, by exceptional students, it is plain 
that these should have every encouragement. They 
will serve as a spur to the less talented, who, in 
any case, will receive a thorough drilling so long 
as they are willing to work. It would be stupid 
and criminal if American colleges were to continue 
to abet the standardization and levelling which is 
going on so merrily in nearly every sphere of 
activity. 
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Find the Villain 


investigation that the public is bewildered. 

The first batch was small enough to be wieldy. 
Mr. Fall, of course, was the arch-crook, followed by 
Denby, Daugherty, and Roosevelt. As these are 
all Republicans, it was easy to conclude that a plot 
had been hatched by an inner circle of the Adminis- 
tration. Then it transpired that the darling of the 
Democratic Party had been paid $250,000 by Mr. 
Doheny for value received. Followed the informa- 
tion that Ex-Secretary Lane had openly accepted a 
position in Mr. Doheny’s offices; that Lindley Garri- 
son and former Attorney General Gregory had also 
received retainers. 

For those who could not read between the lines 
of Senator Walsh’s elaborate and plausible pre- 
sentation of the case there was nothing to do but 
join in the general clamor for immediate and dire 
punishment. Mr. Doheny’s testimony put some diffi- 
culties in the path of that wild justice. Viewed in 
a large way, the question divides into three general 
phases: 1. The legality of the leases. 2. The why, 
the wherefore, and the result of extending certain 
powers so as to include the Secretary of the In- 
terior. 3. The propriety or impropriety of loans or 
retainers from the oil magnates. 

The first must be left to legal interpreters. By 
act of Congress the control of these properties had 
been reposed in the Navy, since it was seen that, 
more and more, ships would have to depend on 
cil for fuel. President Roosevelt had preached 
conservation and had directed the geological survey 
to prospect among public lands for reserves. In 
1912 President Taft put aside two such reserves 
in California, and in 1915 President Wilson set 
apart the Teapot Dome tract in Wyoming. There 
was every intention to keep these areas for the use 
of the Navy. By executive order of President 
Harding in 1921 the development of them was, not 
transferred to, but shared with the Secretary of 
the Interior. Was the President’s order legal? 
That remains to be seen. 

The second point is more significant. By an act 
of Congress of 1920, the Secretary of the Navy was 
permitted to “use, sell, exchange, or store” certain 
oil on these reserves. The reason for passing that 
act is briefly this: The Government had lost vast 
quantities of oil—not 11,000,000 barrels, as is usu- 
ally said, but nearer 100,000,000 barrels—because 
wells had been dug all around the naval properties 
by private individuals. The Government to pro- 
tect its supplies was forced to dig “offset” wells 
near the boundary lines. What to do with the oil? 
It could sell the oil and put the money into the 
Treasury. It could exchange it for refined oil—the 
only form proper for ships—but there were no 
storage tanks. Pearl Harbor at Hawaii had won- 


S: many “crooks” have been revealed by the oil 


derful coaling stations, but oil tanks and stations 


were most necessary, since the ships had begun to 
use oil. Congress would not make appropriations. 
There was, too, the fear of war with Japan. If 
private companies, taking their pay in crude oil, 
would build tanks; stations, etc., and fill the tanks 
with refined oil, the right solution of the problem 
appeared to be at hand. This was the situation 
which prompted Secretary Denby’s recommenda- 
tion—which had been approved by the highest 
authority in the Navy, the General Board—of an 
extension of the powers to the Secretary of the 
Interior, whose department had the necessary 
facilities, geological, technological, etc. The ar- 
rangement had the approval of Admiral John K. 
Robison, engineer-in-chief of the Navy and for- 
merly secretary of the oil advisory board appointed 
by Josephus Daniels. It should be remembered also 
that all leases still require the consent of the Navy 
as well as of the Interior. 

As to the Teapot Dome leases, it will be time to 
speak when Mr. Sinclair returns from Europe to 
give testimony. But it is admitted by Senator 
Walsh himself that the leases obtained by Mr. Do- 
heny were the result of open bidding. Mr. Doheny 
submitted two proposals, one for the use of the oil 
from the existent wells in reserves in California, 
and another with an offer lower by $200,000 in case 
he should have first right to lease the reserves, if 
leasing should subsequently be the Government’s 
policy. The latter was accepted, though the former 
bid, too, was lower than any other submitted. We 
hold no brief for Mr. Doheny, but we think it highly 
important that the public should have certain essen- 
tial facts uncolored by politics. 

The third point is the one which has caused the 
political sensation referred to above—the lavish 
loans and retainers of the oil magnates. By his 
unwillingness to testify Mr. Fall appears to admit 
wrongdoing, and the fact that the loan to him of 
$100,000 was made in cash convicts Mr. Doheny of 
knowledge of wrongdoing. Mr. Doheny wanted 
friends at court and was willing to pay handsomely 
for them. Why was William G. McAdoo singled 
out? In the autumn of 1918, when he left the Cab- 
inet because, as he said, he needed money, Mexico 
was refusing to permit Americans to develop their 
own oil properties in that country, no doubt in an 
attempt to force recognition. Representations 
from the American Government were necessary, 
and Mr. McAdoo could be supposed to get the ear 
of his father-in-law, the President. 

The “high finance” of Messrs. Doheny and Sin- 
clair is deplorable. It carries us back to the early 
days of the Trusts and special privilege. But of 
all the political “crooks” in this intricate affair, 
which will come out of it seriously besmirched? 
Our guess is—Fall and McAdoo. 
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Lenin—Outward Bound 


INCE the French Revolution no coup d’état 
S had so stirred the imagination of the Amer- 

ican people as the stroke by which Russian 
Tsarism was overthrown in March, 1917. The 
horrors of Siberia, which to democrats of the 
Western world came to mind whenever Russia was 
mentioned, were to be blotted out and the economic 
and spiritual forces of that great nation were at 
last to be released by an enlightened government. 
The imagination found endless possibilities in a 
Russia brought up to date. 

But imagination was slow in the face of what 
was soon to happen. The Kerensky régime was 
short-lived. By autumn Lenin and Trotsky were 
putting into operation the revolutionary theories 
of Karl Marx. The immediate catastrophe—the 
defection of Russia in the World War—was great 
enough but was small by comparison with the spur 
given to revolutionaries, 
whether pink or red, the 
world over. The stage was 
set for rash experiment. 

To say that Bolshevism 
has proved an _ absolute 
failure would be unjust. It 
came into being, as such 
things must, in times of 
violence, with conditions in 
all countries much upset. 
It might work in a vacuum; 
it might have been less 
faulty if surrounding coun- 
tries had not been under- 
going the most _ severe 
trials. It has at any rate 
held on these several years. 
And with Trotsky cashiered 
and not on hand to whip the people into line with 
his troops, how does it happen that thousands upon 
thousands braved the below-zero weather to pay 
tribute to the dead body of Lenin? 

Lenin and the Tsar as dictators could both excite 
the popular imagination. The funeral of-the Little 
Father would have found the poor flocking equally 
to him. Lenin replaced the mysticism attaching 
to the Tsar by mysticism attaching to a talented 
fanatic. The poor governed no more under him 
than under the Tsar. Against the snobbery of the 
aristocracy is to be placed the inverted snobbery 
of the later dictator. Has the experiment brought 
any blessings whatsoever into the world? When 
Lenin—outward bound—joins the Tsar and their 
eyes are cleared of fog, what will be their respec- 
tive satisfactions? The latter—not individually 
but as a representative of a long line—crushed out 
hope for the masses; Lenin awakened great hope 
and with an excess of cruelty proceeded to kill that 
hope. Russia still suffers, with no prospects on 
the horizon of genuine democracy. 
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The Soviet Will o’ the Wisp 


HAT is there in the Soviet philosophy 
V y which so exhilarates our young intellec- 
tuals? It can’t be the Soviet’s idea of 
fair play, which permits Russia to ask favors of 
other nations while secretly plotting against them. | 
It can’t be the Soviet’s idea of free speech, which 
has not hesitated to imprison and shoot any loud- 
mouthed dissenters. If it is said that in time all 
these defects will be removed, then one must admit 
that Soviet philosophy will be false to itself; 
for is it not written that not merely Russia must 
acquiesce in the overthrow of private property, 
but the whole world? And besides, to cheer for 
Russia’s march towards democracy via Bolshevism, 
instead of by a gradual modification of the system 
set up by Kerensky, is to applaud a most wasteful, 
brutal procedure. 

No, such reasoning our young intellectuals have 
never been. guilty of. 
Theirs has been a curious 
sort of romantic adventure, 
which to the unwary wore a 
business-like air. It all 
started when Economics 
was crowned King; when it 
was decided that no situ- 
ation in life could be under- 
stood until its economic as- 
pect was known and that 
Economics would explain 
everything. “Industrial 
democracy” then was 
coined, a glowing phrase 
just vague enough to at- 
tract mystics. As it 
seemed to denote the 
democratization of indus- 
try—profit-sharing and the like—it quickly rallied 
to its standard all the soft-hearted, especially those 
who had been crusading for every breed of under- 
dog. Quixotic humanitarians united with quixotic 
economists. When asked why they took up the cud- 
gels almost exclusively for the labor unions and the 
I. W. W., the answer was that these furnished a nu- 
cleus from which the “brotherhood of man”—an- 
other admirable phrase too little understood— 
might eventually be developed. Hence the tender 
regard which they promptly showed for the Soviet, 
for was not Economics battling to free the under- 
dog in Russia? It was noticeable that, after the 
advent of Lenin, “industrial democracy” was used 
by the initiated to describe the Soviet system of 
economics, even though it was still permitted to 
allure all those who were thrilled by a fine phrase 
signifying sympathy with one’s fellowmen. 

Thus there was the spectacle of sons and daugh- 
ters of the rich soaring, under the egis of the Great 
God Economics, to the realms of Romance. Could 
a god so betray his votaries! 
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Great Britain Henceforth 


' ) Nf HETHER the present ascendancy of labor 
in British politics is momentary or the 
beginning of a long chapter of history, it 
is the end of much that has been best in the civili- 
zation of the English-speaking part of mankind. 
This is said not in condemnation or even in a 
spirit of depreciation. A cyclonic storm with heavy 
rain may be necessary to revive a thirsty earth 
and fill up exhausted reservoirs, but it undermines 
foundations, bursts dams, carries away bridges, 
and now and then destroys something that can 
never be replaced. Democracy is like that. It 
always has been, and there is no reason to suppose 
that it ever will be different. 

Aristocracy was unjust and cruel. It gave the 
good things of life to the few. It starved the 
many in body and soul, but it had virtues and 
graces which bourgeoisie and proletariat have 
never acquired. Above all things it cherished what 
it called honor, to the quality of which the Third 
Estate in revolutionary France was blind, and the 
Bolshevik groups in Russia are blind because they 
could not and can not understand or imagine how 
cne and the same class could be both honorable and 
unjust. It could, however, and the paradox lay in 
the fact that aristocratic honor is a thing wholly 
different from justice. It consists in courage and 
truthfulness in personal relations. The old aristo- 
crats were fighters and duellists. They did not 
conceal their opinions, intentions, and prejudices, 
their superciliousness or their 
contempt. They did not lie to one 
another because they had no occa- 
sion to, and the duel was more to 
their taste. Riding and fencing ~ 
gave them poise and grace, and the 
cultivation and mastery of .conven- 
tional manners by both knights and 
ladies was outward and unmistak- 
able evidence of social segregations 
from traders, artisans, and serfs. 
Bourgeois virtues, by contrast, are 
industry and thrift. Trading does 


not engender courage and frank- %9 Matthew Adams Service. 
& g Nervous old lady: “I just know we'll 


have a smash!” 


ness. It does not inevitably break 





down honesty and inhibit truth-telling, but in hu- 
man experience to date it has too often been ini- 
mical to them. As for bourgeois manners they are 
—ah, well—bourgeois. And as for plutocracy it 
has too often no virtues and only imitation man- 
ners. 

Democracy and revolution did not stop, however, 
and could not, with bourgeois sovereignty. Democ- 
racy bears out the simile of the storm in another 


way, also. The storm, which begins in an imper- 


ceptible upward whirling of hot air, creates a vor- 
tex into which more hot air blows, and presently 
the vortex is a cyclone. Then there is no stopping 
it until it has swept over vast areas, at first with 
increasing and then with decreasing intensity. It 
is in some such way (if in any way) that the cure 
for democracy is more democracy. But this cure 
does not work until after incalculable harm has 
been done. Political power descends not only to 
lower and lower social levels but also to lower and 
lower intellectual and moral levels. It becomes 
cruel and unjust, as it did in France, and more 
recently in Russia, to a degree of hideousness 
never so much as approximated by aristocracy. 
It also reaches a depth of degradation in all mat- 
ters pertaining to enlightenment and education (as 
it has now done in New York City) at which even 
the bourgeoisie stands aghast. There is no indica- 
tion, however, that this will be Great Britain’s case. 

Ramsay Macdonald and Sidney Webb will not 
resort to terrorism, and Mrs. 
Sidney Webb will not introduce 
gaucherie into social intercourse. 
But what will happen when the 
rank and file of the proletariat, 
always jealous, always prone to 
direct action, makes up its col- 
lective mind that Mr. Macdonald 
and Mr. Webb are much too high- 
brow, and that its ladies are 
quite as “nice,” no less than quite 
as good, as Mrs. Beatrice Potter 
Webb? That is a question to 
which we shall get the definitive 
answer later on. 








been so filled with the wails of German distress 
as it is at this moment. We read every day in the 
newspapers the most heartrending accounts of destitu- 
tion, and especially of the injury that is being inflicted 
upon millions of German children by want of nourish- 
ment. It is not my purpose in this article to discuss the 
question of what is being done, or the question of what 
ought to be done, to meet this situation. Distressing as 
it is, there is another aspect of the case which demands 
attention; an aspect that must be kept steadily to the 
front if there is to be any escape from the pit into which 
Germany has descended. 

I refer, of course, to the monstrous parody on a 
currency that Germany has been attempting to use 
as a means of carrying on business. What Russia, in 
the first frenzy of Bolshevist zeal, did as part of a cam- 
paign deliberately planned to destroy the régime of 
private property, Germany has done in a course of blind 
and impotent drifting which no one could have thought 
possible on the part of a great industrial and commer- 
cial nation which only a few years ago was regarded as 
second to none in intelligence and political capacity. 
That it is impossible to carry on business with money 
that means nothing is a truth so elementary that one 
would think none but a fool could fail to understand it, 
and none but a fool could fail to realize the terrible 
consequences which must follow from ignoring it. Yet 
in all these years, until very lately, there has been in 
Germany hardly a sign of that realization. Of course 
the millions who have been robbed of all they possessed 
by the substitution of worthless bits of paper for the 
gold marks to which they were entitled have felt the 
horrors of the situation only too keenly; but the idea 
that here was a thing that could not be tolerated, a thing 
that was bound to plunge the whole nation into ruin, a 
thing that means must be found to avert, never—at 
least never until very lately—got enough headway in 
Germany to so much as attract common notice. And 
strange to say, the outside world has looked on without 
anything like a realization of what all this meant. 

At last, however, the thing is being recognized for 
what it really is. One finds it pointed out on all sides. 
In the February issue of Current History, for example, 
we find this passage in the monthly report on German 
affairs by Prof. William R. Shepherd—certainly not a 
reporter unfriendly to Germany: 


Although Germany’s grain harvest was abundant last year, 
the.casual remark of a prominent Junker, that “Germany 
might starve with bursting barns,” was a simple assertion 
of fact. The problem it poses is complicated by a variety of 
factors, chief among which is the question of how to get the 
food to the people. Neither more nor less generous than 
tillers of the soil the world over, and other folk who have 
something that is craved by those unable to pay for it, 
German farmers have not felt disposed to sell their produce 
for a currency of diminishing worth. 


The great example, however, of clear-cut recognition 
of the fundamental fact in Germany’s case was furnished 
by General Dawes in his speech in Paris: 


I hesitate to call myself an expert on budget matters lest I 
put my reputation for common sense under suspicion; but 
how could any one, expert or non-expert. suggest anything 
worth while about the German budget if the money collected 
through taxes and dispersed under the budget would not buy 


or pay for anything? 


| T no time since the close of the war has the air 
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The first step which we should take, it seems to me, is to 
devise a system of stabilizing Germany’s currency so we can 
get some water to run through the budget mill. Let us build 
the mill after we find the stream to turn its wheels. 


I have spoken with bitter contempt of the failure of 
the German people to grapple or even seriously attempt 
to grapple, with this most essential of all the require- 
ments of a nation’s economic life. I think that contempt 
is deserved. Yet I do not subscribe to the view that the 
German people or even the German Government has 
deliberately brought on this appalling ruin and desola- 
tion for the purpose of defrauding France and Belgium 
of the reparations due them. The desire to escape the 
reparation payments has unquestionably been a factor; 
but it has only been one of many causes of that appalling 
display of moral, intellectual, and political impotence 
which the story of the German currency presents. And 
sometimes, when one notes the inability of outside ob- 
servers—well-intentioned and intelligent observers—to 
realize the central truth of the case, one is tempted to 
take a somewhat charitable view of the German failure. 
When General Dawes, in the passage just quoted, takes 
his fling at the experts, he may have in mind the sort of 
thing so many of them have done and said, and have 
failed to do or say, in the matter of the German cur- 
rency. Thus in Moulton and McGuire’s recent book on 
“Germany’s Capacity to Pay,” publfshed under the 
auspices of the Institute of Economics, the chapter deal- 
ing with “The Monetary Situation” has not a word to 
say in criticism of the German monetary policy, and 
speaks of the whole rake’s progress of the German 
mark as a thing that could not possibly have been 
stopped after it had once got under way. And yet here 
is Dr. Schacht, the present President of the Reichsbank, 
proposing a plan to stop it, and all the world, from Gen- 
eral Dawes’s committee down, applauding him most 
heartily. And how about Czecho-Slovakia? How about 
Austria? If, as Moulton and McGuire say in conspicu- 
ous italics, “Paper currency inflation once fully under 
way cannot be checked,” did. Austria and Czecho- 
Slovakia accomplish an impossibility? .Of course the 
learned experts may reply that they did not mean to in- 
clude the kind of thing that was done by Austria or by 
Czecho-Slovakia; but that is really tantamount to say- 
ing that inflation cannot be stopped unless the necessary 

measures are taken to stop it—a proposition which few 
persons will controvert. 

I was present, a year or two ago, at a meeting of the 
organizers of a society that was to be devoted to the 
consideration of the world’s monetary problems. The 
question immediately under discussion was what the 
society might best undertake to do with a view to im- 
proving the post-war condition of the world. A very 
eminent man, one who had filled one of the highest posts 
in the Federal government, made an eloquent address 
of which the whole or certainly the main purport was 
that it was useless to attempt to do anything about the 
monetary chaos of Central and Eastern European coun- 
tries so long as international ill-will prevailed as it 
did; that the thing for the society to do was to try to 
promote good feeling between nations. How much harm 
this sort of mushy sentimental thinking has done, I 
shall not attempt to estimate; judging by the hearti- 
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ness with which the speech was greeted and the coldness 
with which a criticism of it was received, I am afraid 
that straight thinking on the subject is pretty scarce. 
And yet the time has been when, in any circle of men 
with any training in economics, the idea that a nation 
must sit down helpless with a currency that means 
nothing, until such time as it can establish a relation 
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of loving-kindness with its neighbors, would have been 
at once dismissed as pernicious nonsense. The truth is 
that the misery brought about by worthless currency, 
misery which could have been averted by direct and 
strenuous grappling with the money problem, has been 
one of the chief sources of that very ill-will and unrest 
whose removal we all so earnestly desire. 


An International Industrial Consortium 


By John Firman Coar 


can steel industry suggested, at the Paris Peace 

Conference, the advisability of creating a con- 
sortium of the steel interests of Europe and America, 
urging that it would be a most effective insurance 
against future great wars. The suggestion was re- 
jected. Since then, international codperation has been 
the keynote of all proposals that have been concerned 
with the reconstruction of Europe. It was the key- 
note of the long series of negotiations between French 
and German industrialists that began in 1920 and is not 
yet ended. The international consortium principle was 
resorted to in the agreement between the Krupps and 
the French owners of the former Krupp mines in Lor- 
raine, and also in the great working combine consum- 
mated between French and German chemical interests, 
in 1922. The famous Stinnes-Lubersac agreement of 
the same year was preceded and followed by a score of 
agreements all contemplating some kind of interna- 
tional industrial consortium, and finally led up to the 
proposed combine of German coal and French iron ore as 
an attempted settlement of the Ruhr problem. Then, 
too, as early as 1921, Herr Rechberg, the German potash 
magnate, urged a plan which he has ever since pressed 
and under which all “promising” German industries 
(the selection to be made by a commission of French 
experts) were to turn over to the Government of France 
special issues of “stock,” up to thirty per cent. of their 
capitalization. He argued that this was the best way both 
to make reparations payments and to insure peace. Other 
leading German industrialists proposed that German 
and French key industries poo] a certain percentage of 
their corporate stock in such a manner that recoveries 
on reparations account would be possible, and even be- 
fore the peace conference came to an end Herr Stinnes 
suggested a great pool of the world’s natural resources, 
both to liquidate the war debts of the nations and to 
prevent future great wars. Last year Mr. Schwab 
favored a consortium of Franco-British-American steel 
interests, ostensibly for the purpose of meeting ithe 
menace of cheap German production. 

All this, and much more than this is not new. It 
has suddenly become news. This is but another way of 
saying that “the truth can now be told” or that the drift 
toward international industrial codperation is becoming 
too strong in Europe to be disregarded on this side of 
the water. Let us frankly confess that every pro- 
posal for an international industrial consortium has 
been, and will be, actuated by selfish motives, individual 
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or national, and that no consortium of this kind is likely 
to come into existence unless it promotes or protects 
some special interests. Nevertheless, every successive 
proposal has tended to throw into strong relief the 
principles of economic codperation between the peoples 
of the world. 

Much that should have been news long since is now in 
the limelight, and is, therefore, apt to become sensation- 
al news. Just here lies the danger. Sensational news is 
not conducive to cool-headed judgment and cool-headed 
judgment is called for if we are to perceive that the 
principle of economic codperation between the nations 
of the world is not the all-sufficient basis of interna- 
tional goodwill. It is true that, being justified on ma- 
terial grounds, it can be presented effectively and that, 
involving only economic problems, it measurably avoids 
inflaming those political passions which continue to 
make every international political consortium almost 
ineffective. On the other hand, it is not well that in- 
ternational goodwill should be founded solely on ma- 
terial considerations. Nor it is conceivable that, if so 
founded, it will long endure unless it is buttressed by 
political codperation. It will be a grave mistake if we 
do not perceive that the idea of international industrial 
codperation is merely the companion idea of the idea of 
a league of nations. The two ideas complement and sup- 
port each other, and jointly they make for the realiza- 
tion of humanity’s hopes. 

Clamorous opposition to every concrete proposition 
that involves the participation of American industries in 
an international consortium is to be expected. “Isola- 
tionists” and the beneficiaries of high protective tariffs 
will stage a great flag raising, and appeal to “patriotic” 
Americans to stand together as one man in behalf of our 
national safety, welfare, and progress. Radicals, red 
or pink, will hurl their anathemas at capitalism and its 
brazen attempt to legitimize its rule through the estab- 
lishment of international combines in defiance of na- 
tional anti-Trust laws. Finally, the champions of the 
League of Nations will tel] us that a red herring is 
being dragged across the trail and that humanity’s great 
ethical aspiration is being made a mockery of by the 
materialism of industry. Unhappily there will be some 
truth in all these assertions—just enough to make them 
seem plausible. For in the very nature of things, no 
international industrial consortium can as yet be 
brought into being which, though it be only a first 
step toward the economic codperation of the peoples of 
the world, will not require important concessions in 
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the realm of national ambitions and national pride. 

Without much difficulty one may conceive of a great 
international industrial consortium in which the key 
industries of America, France, Germany, and Great 
Britain will be allied. One can go further and visualize 
this consortium as representing not only productive 
capital but also productive labor. Some of us will be 
content with nothing less, and will continue to live in 
a fool’s paradise. Others will resort to the counsel of 
perfection in order to safeguard selfish interests, and 
they will play the part of knaves. Wise and honest men, 
however, will so cherish an ideal that actualities are 
put in its service. If, then, an international consortium 
of the steel or the chemical or the oil interests be feasi- 
ble now or in the near future, why not be constructive 
in our criticism! Why not recognize its bearings on 
international goodwill and conform it as far as pos- 
sible to the mutual needs of the nations! 

Assume, then, a consortium of French, German, Brit- 
ish, and American steel interests. This consortium 
would regulate the steel production of the participating 
plants, and to this extent of the world’s steel industry. 
It would, to all intents and purposes, regulate the 
price of steel products in the international market, or- 
ganize distribution, and thus make quality production 
the only competitive factor. It would be a veritable 
colossus, capable of great good but also of great harm. 
These potentialities inhere, to a greater or less degree, 
in all organizations, social and political as well as in- 
dustrial or economic. In centuries past the family and 
the church have lent themselves to great abuses and 
every political organization in history has left behind 
a trail of misery. There is no form of industrial or- 
ganization, corporate or otherwise, that has not served 
predatory as well as beneficent purposes. Would we 
for that reason wish that none had ever come into 
existence? It is, on the whole, a question of auspices, 
not a question of potentialities, and if it shall appear 
that the auspices under which the assumed interna- 
tional consortium of steel interests is formed, are 
favorable, it would seem as though the consortium 
would be desirable. 

To dwell on its evil potentialities is hardly necessary; 
these would merely outstrip the well-known evil poten- 
tialities of predatory Trusts. On the credit side we 
should have the following entries: 


Restoration of the economic unity of Northwest- 
ern Europe without detriment to British or Ameri- 
can industry. 

Germany’s economic recovery deprived of its 
menace to France. 

The gradual but sure rehabilitation of French 
finances. 

The elimination of one of the causes of the great 
war, viz. the struggle for French iron on the one 
hand and German coal (coke) on the other. 

The first effective effort to restore the world’s 
disorganized trade. 

The possibility of doing away with the protective 
tariff in the iron and steel industry. 

The gradual elevation of French (Belgium), Ger- 
man, and British labor to the American standard of 
living. 

The limitation of industrial competition between 
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nations to a factor (quality production) which in- 
volves ethical as well as material standards. 

The probable cessation of great wars, at least in 
so far as they run counter to the material interests 
of the consortium. 

On the credit side of the ledger one entry will be 
missing. The consortium will appear to be, and may 
in fact be, nothing but a great international combina- 
tion of productive capital. If it remains this, it will 
be regarded by productive labor as an intolerable men- 
ace. But there is at least a fair prospect that the con- 
sortium cannot remain a purely capitalistic combine. 
Indeed, it cannot be purely capitalistic at the very out- 
set. We need to recall that German labor is constitu- 
tionally recognized as a partner of productive capital 
in the nation’s economy. We need to remember that 
great industrialists like Stinnes stand committed to the 
‘principle that labor must participate as an equal partner 
with capital in all international industrial consortia, 
We must not close our eyes to the extremely important 
position that British labor has now secured for itself. 
Though it may be true that American labor, or even 
French, British, and German labor, may not at the out- 
set influence the policies of the assumed consortium in 
any really effective manner, it is well nigh a foregone 
conclusion that the function and the efficiency and 
the dignity of labor will be safeguarded and indeed 
advantaged. 

Developed out of a world condition that is bringing 
misery to millions upon millions of people and harassing 
perplexity to those in control of great industrial enter- 
prises, and supported by the ever-deepening conviction 
that another great European war must be avoided at 
all costs, the proposal to bring together the great steel 
interests of the world is made under hopeful auspices, 
and is one that calls for sympathetic and helpful, not 
for vicious and obstructive criticism. 
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What the World Is Doing 


Edited by Franklin H. Giddings 


Professor of Sociology and the History of Civilization, 


Domestic 


The Administration 


HE most important administrative 

news of the week is contained in 
a telegram from Attorney General 
Daugherty at Palm Beach requesting 
the President to ignore him and appoint 
special counsel in any prosecution aris- 
ing from the Teapot Dome investigation 
in the Senate. It is understood that 
Coolidge told the Attorney General 
before the latter left for the South 
that he purposed doing this. Daugh- 
erty’s resignation is expected shortly 
as a result. The President has 
appointed Silas H. Shawn, of Chi- 
cago, and Thomas W. Gregory to in- 
vestigate on behalf of the Department 
of Justice. In the meantime the Senate 
has passed a resolution offered by Sena- 
tor Walsh asking annulment of the 
Teapot Dome leases. A movement is 
now on foot to force Secretary of the 
Navy Denby to resign. 

Another significant move of the exec- 
utive during the week was his action on 
farm relief along the lines of his ad- 
dress to Congress. Following a confer- 
ence with Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover and Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace it was determined to send out a 
summons for financial leaders to come 
to Washington to confer on some plan 
of coming to the aid of the banks caught 
in the general farm depression. Morgan 
has been asked to attend. 

Managing Director Eugene Meyer of 
the War Finance Corporation, who will 
be one of the three named by the Presi- 
dent to deal with the situation, is still 
in South Dakota endeavoring to restore 
the broken morale of the financial in- 
stitutions of that State. It is expected, 
however, he will return late next week, 
when the conference will be held. Sen- 
ator Sterling, Republican, South Dako- 
ta, joined Secretaries Wallace and 
Hoover at the White House in discuss- 
ing the problem with the President. 

In the foreign «partment Secretary 
of State Hughes reviewed the general 
policies of the moment at a dinner in 
New York given by the Council on For- 
eign Relations. According to the 
Christian Science Monitor, “the speech 
had the character both of a judicial ex- 
position and a vigorous defense of ‘re- 
cent questions and negotiations’ in 
American foreign affairs, and was 
mainly devoted to explaining the State 
Department’s policy in three interna- 
tional spheres of major importance: 
(1) the treaty negotiations of the 
United States to vrevent liquor smug- 
gling; (2) the present American policy 
in Mexico, and (8) current relations 
with the Near East, with special em- 
phasis on the Lausanne Treaty with 
Turkey. 

“Informally announcing the conclu- 
sion of an agreement with Great Brit- 


ain recently to safeguard America’s 


enforcement of the national laws on 
prohibition, Mr. Hughes foreshadowed 
the continuance of such negotiations 
with his words, ‘There are other pow- 
ers which I believe are quite ready to 
act in a similar way.’ 

“Mr. Hughes’ references to Mexico 
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Dr. Schacht, President of the German 
Reichsbank, accepted the invitation to ap- 
pear before the Committee considering 
ways and means of balancing Germany’s 
budget and stabilizing her currency 


were comparatively brief, emphasizing 
the point that to ignore the request of 
the Obregon Government to sell it arms 
‘would have thrown our moral influence 
on the side of those who are challenging 
the peace and order of Mexico.’ He ad- 
mitted that the case was one largely of 
expediency but defended American sup- 
port to Obregon on the broader ground 
of helping to create a unity of senti- 
ment for the American republics 
‘against resort to the brutal arbitra- 
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ment of force in political controversies.’ 

“On the more contentious ground of 
the Lausanne Treaty, he supported a 
very lengthy defense of that treaty 
with long quotations approving it as 
‘the best treaty obtainable under the 
circumstances,’ from Dr. James L. Bar- 
ton, secretary of the American Board 
of Foreign Missions, and Dr. Caleb F. 
Gates, president of Robert College, Con- 
stantinople. He denied that the Ameri- 
can position was determined at any 
stage by the Chester concessions, and 
ironically concluded a favorable ap- 
praisal of the present American rela- 
tionship with Turkey by saying that 
Turkey at least had no ‘pernicious pro- 
paganda to undermine our institutions.’ 

“Mr. Hughes devoted the rest of his 
speech to stating the means by which 
equality of American commercial initia- 
tive was being protected elsewhere in 
the Near East, especially in Syria, Pal- 
estine, Irak, Persia, and Egypt. 

“At the close he foreshadowed an 
early resumption of intercourse by the 
United States with the present Greek 
Government, following the material 
changes in Greece, which, he hoped, 
would ‘enable this Government to ex- 
tend formal recognition.’ ” 


Congress 

During the week both Senate and 
House devoted much time to the Mellon 
and Garner tax plans without any very 
important results. According to the 
New York World, the House is still at 
odds over which side shall make the 
first move toward compromise in the 
Ways and Means Committee, the argu- 
ment being transferred to the floor with 
speeches by Chairman Green (R., Ia.) 
and Garner (D., Tex.) accusing each 
other of the guilt. 

Representative Mills (R., N. Y.) ex- 
cited a deluge of words by defending 
the Mellon bill, saying charges that it 
favors the rich are “rank misrepresen- 
tations,” and denying that the issue was 
one between rich and poor. 

Mr. Garner, in a fiery rejoinder, as- 
serted Secretary Mellon was not “play- 
ing fair,” that he based his estimates 
on what he hoped would happen when 
he analyzed his own bill, but only an- 
alyzed the Garner bill on the basis of 
past experience, specifically 1921 re- 
turns. 

In the meantime outside pros and 
cons continue their activity. In an 
open letter to Garner, Major-General 
John F. O’Ryan called the supertax a 
“dud.” His letter said in part: 

“T am acting as chairman of the Citi- 
zens’ National Committee in support of 
the Mellon tax reduction proposal. The 
membership of the committee is repre- 
sentative of professions and industries 
throughout the country. The work of 
organizing throughout the country to 
make the purposes of the committee 
effective is getting under way. I find 
that the responses of people who have 
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been asked to serve on local committees 
are favorable and indicate a keen and 
intelligent understanding of the neces- 
sity for radical reduction in the taxes 
now prescribed for the greater incomes. 

“The big income men have withdrawn 
vast sums of their liquid capital and 
have invested the money in tax-exempt 
securities, such as Government, State, 
and municipal bonds. 

“Most people with moderate incomes 
are willing to pay reasonable income 
taxes until the war burden is lifted, be- 
cause we know that the payment of 
such taxes is proof that we are enjoy- 
ing such incomes. If, however, you suc- 
ceed in maintaining the present policy 
of driving the money of the very rich 
out of business, then it is only a matter 
of a short time when the modest in- 
comes will become so modest that their 
owners will have very little taxes to 
pay. What the backbone of the coun- 
try demands is the opportunity to gain 
or maintain the moderate incomes 
which are necessarily dependent upon 
good times. 

“The super-tax is a ‘dud.’ ” 

John R. Quinn, of California, nation- 
al commander of the American Legion, 
said on the other hand that Secretary 
Mellon in his plan has “manipulated 
Treasury Department figures.” He said 
that Secretary Mellon had represented 
the country’s treasury as not able to 
afford a bonus, owing to a deficit of 
$650,000,000. At the end of the year, 
Mr. Quinn said, there was a surplus of 
$313,000,000. 

According to the New York Tribune 
all signs now are that the House itself 
will shape the revenue bill as it finally 
passes the lower branch of Congress. 
The belief is general that the action of 
the Ways and Means Committee on the 
bill will not be decisive of House action. 
This applies especially to the surtax 
rates. A battle of the first magnitude 
over those rates is certain to be fought 
on the floor of the House. 

The matter of transportation, so im- 
portant in its bearing on the farm situ- 
ation, was re-introduced into the Senate 
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during the week when Sen- 
ator Cummins of Iowa 
sponsored a bill providing 
for Federal incorporation 
of railroads to further 
consolidation and a code 
to accomplish this. 

“This bill,” says the 
New York Times, “which 
will be vigorously fought 
by Senator La Follette and 
the radical group which 
prevented Senator Cum- 
mins being elected Chair- 
man of the Interstate 
Commerce Committee, sets 
up other plans for consoli- 
dation and carries a modi- 
fied compulsory scheme. 

“Under the bill compul- 
sory consolidation can be 
effected for seven years 
when one carrier in the 
proposed consolidation 
owns 51 per cent. of the 
mileage by condemnation 
proceedings to force the 
lesser railroad to consoli- 
date with the larger. An- 
other new feature intend- 
ed to lessen strikes and 
bring about better rela- 
tions between the rail- 
roads and their employees 
provides for membership 
of the employees on the 
board of directors.” 

In the same connection 
a substantial reduction in 
transportation costs for the relief of the 
farmer was urged by Senator Capper, 
chairman of the agricultural bloc, in 
advocating in the Senate repeal of parts 
of the Transportation Act to allow 
lower freight rates. He insisted that 
“excessive freight rates are injuring the 
farmer and stockman and have been in- 
juring him for more than three years.” 


The Teapot Dome Investigation 


The Teapot Dome investigation con- 
tinues to hold the centre of the official 
stage in Washington and_ elsewhere. 
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A Shinto Shrine in Tokio 
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Madison Square Garden, New York, was chosen by the 
Democratic National Committee for the coming Demo- 
cratic National Convention. It has a seating capacity 
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of 13,000 persons 


The testimony of Edward T. Doheny, 
president of various interested oil com- 
panies, that he loaned $100,000 to ex- 
Secretary of the Interior Albert B. Fall 
made the “case for the defense” look 


very black. This testimony was directly. 


contrary to that given by Mr. Fall. Mr. 
Doheny gave the reason for this loan 
as friendship. 

Mr. Fall, he declared in a broken 
voice, had suffered the loss of two of 
his children, his financial fences were 
badly in need of repair, and when the 
chance came he lent him the money “to 
ease his mind.” 

Mr. Doheny, in answering a ques- 
tion as to the repayment of the loan to 
Mr. Fall, said that he expects to give 
Mr. Fall employment in connection with 
the Mexican operations of the Doheny 
interests. Mr. Fall, he said, is in his 
opinion, one of the best posted men on 
Mexican conditions. 

Mr. Fall is seriously ill in Washing- 
ton. It is expected that Archie Roose- 
velt, who gave important testimony 
earlier in the proceedings, will be re- 
called. The President, in the mean- 
time, is planning to prosecute any per- 
sons named by the investigation as 
guilty of any act detrimental to the in- 
terests of the Government, and the Sen- 
ate has passed a resolution annulling 
the Teapot Dome leases. 


Soviet Recognition 


The Christian Science Monitor, in re- 
porting on the decision of the United 
Mine Workers of America to advise So- 
viet recognition, calls the move conser- 
vative rather than radical. The Monitor 
says in part: 
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International. 


“Conservatism dominating the United 
Mine Workers of America convention 
has revealed itself unmistakably in the 
reservations which accompanied the 
delegates’ unanimous approval of the 
United States’ recognition of the Rus- 
sian Government. What small radical 
element there may be at the convention 
kept in the background on the Russian 
issue. The resolution, proposed by the 
committee on resolutions, went through 
without debate. 

“The attitude toward Russia adopted 
by the convention was in line with the 
position of Charles E. Hughes, Secre- 
tary of State. The delegates are eager 
for recognition and negotiation of a 
treaty of trade. However, they are not 
ready to rush into it until it is estab- 
lished definitely that the Russian people 
and Government are not attempting to 
interfere with the destinies of the 
United States.” 


The Anderson Case 


At time of going to press the Ander- 
son case will probably have gone to the 
jury. During his trial for “forgery” in 
connection with manipulation of funds 
of the Ariti-Saloon League the most in- 
teresting point brought out was the tes- 
timony of the defendant that $25,000 
had been given him by a Mr. King, 
whom he did not know, and had in turn 
been handed over by him to a Mr. 
Mann, whom he also did not know, to 
be used for publicity for the league. 
This was Mr. Anderson’s explanation of 
a bill for approximately $25,000 which 
he was alleged to have presented to 
the directors of the League to reim- 
burse him for personal expenditures. 
(Editor’s Note.)—Since writing this 
paragraph Anderson has been convicted 
of forgery in the third degree. He will 
be sentenced February 28, and will, 
according to his counsel, appeal. 


England 


HE much talked of British Labor 
rule has got at last into the sad- 
dle in England and its initial steps have 
produced most favorable impressions. 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, the new Prime 


Minister, has appointed his cabinet, 
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kissed the King’s hand and taken over 
the seals of office. His cabinet is as 
follows: 

Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs—Mr. Macdonald himself. 


Lord Privy Seal and deputy leader in 


International. 
Ramsay Macdonald, first Laborite Prime 
Minister of Great Britain 

the House of Commons, John Robert 
Clynes. : 

Lord President of the Council—Lord 
Parmoor. 

Lord Chancellor—Viscount Haldane. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer—Philip 
Snowden. 

Secretary of State for Home Affairs 
—Arthur Henderson. 

Secretary of State for the Colonies— 
James Henry Thomas. 

Secretary of State for War—Ste- 
phen Walsh. 
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Mexican Rebel troops behind entrenchments and ready for action 


Secretary of State for India—Sir 
Sydney Olivier. 

Secretary for Air—Brig.-General Sir 
Christopher Thomson. 

First Lord of the Admiralty—Vis- 
count Chelmsford. 

President of the Board of Trade— 
Sidney Webb. 

Minister of Health—John Wheatley 
(radical). 

President of the Board of Education 
—Charles Philips Trevelyan (former 
liberal). 

Minister of Labor—Thomas Shaw. 

Attorney General—Patrick Hastings. 

Minister of Agriculture and Fish- 
eries—Noel Buxton. 

Secretary of State for Scotland—wWil- 
liam Adamson. 

Postmaster-General—Vernon Harts- 
horn. 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
—Col. Josiah C. Wedgwood. 

First Commissioner of Works—Fred- 
erick William Jowett. 

One of Mr. Macdonald’s first steps 
will be recognition of. Soviet Russia, 
according to Arthur S. Draper in the 
New York Tribune. Mr. Draper says in 
part: 

“Premier Macdonald, in taking over 
his other office of Foreign Minister, has 
started negotiations with France and 
already is in close touch with Russia. 
Recognition of the Soviet, with recogni- 
tion by that country of its war debt to 
Britain, will come quickly. 

“This step is certain, as it was learned 
here that James O’Grady, Labor M. P. 
for Leeds, had accepted the ambassa- 
dorship to Moscow. 

“Prominent intermediaries are acting 
between Premier Macdonald and the 
Poincaré government, in the hope of 
reaching a basis of settlement between 
the two countries under which the 
League will handle certain phases of the 
German problem much in the way it now 
is acting in the case of Austria. 

‘Albert Thomas, of France, head of 
the labor division of the League, has 
been here for several days, meeting 
friends in the new British Labor Gov- 
ernment. Dr. Benes, Foreign Minister 

(Continued on page 76) 
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THE LIBERAL LEAGUE =m 


ADDRESS: 487 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 








“To Oppose the Domination of the Gov- 
ernment by Organized Minorities” 


In an interview in the New York Sunday World, of January 20, Robert E. 
Lee Saner, of Dallas, Texas, president of the American Bar Association, made 
some very pertinent remarks on a very serious problem of American life. Let us 
be sincere enough to apply these remarks to ourselves without stigmatizing them 


as “impertinent.” Here are some worth pondering: 


Organized clamor rules to-day. Any minority, well organized, may 
overcome by telegrams and letters and personal appeal, the manifest good 
of the people when that good is backed by a majority that is dormant. 


The restoration of good government reposes in the reviving of a sense 
of personal responsibility in the Government. 


What we need in this country to-day is just one more bloc—and that is 
an intelligent bloc that will combine the average, ordinary American citizen, 
irrespective of his environment, his past political affiliations, and his party 
prejudices, into a voting mass that must sooner or later rebuke the present 
tendency toward bloc legislation: 


Are you content to remain one of the dormant majority? To do nothing to- ., | 
ward reviving personal responsibility in Government? To let bloc legislation | 
continuer If so, then do not associate yourself with the Liberal League. But, if 
you believe that Mr. Saner spoke the truth, then help us to arouse the dormant 
majority, to encourage self-reliance in the individual citizen, and to oppose the 
domination of the Government by organized minorities. One more bloc! But an | 
intelligent bloc! A bloc of men and women to whom “America” is more than a 
name and who, being neither radical nor reactionary, stand together regardless of 
creed, party, or birthplace that they may revive the American people’s faith in 


the great principle of their civilization and constructively promote the realiza- 





tion of American ideals! 
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Bureaucracy a la Mode 
By Joseph W. Latimer 


[One of the insidious dangers to free government in this country is the 
increasing power of our bureaucrats. The dormant majority rarely comes 
in contact with them. For this reason we publish, without committing 
the League, the following communication from a member of the Liberal 
League. Mr. Latimer speaks from personal knowledge. He was a 
close friend and advisor of Dr. Carlos Montezuma, a full blooded Apache 
Indian, and warmly espoused his appeal ‘‘to abolish the Indian Bureau 
and let my people go.’’] 

HE Bureau of Indian Affairs has sole control of Indian 

money and property of the estimated value of one 
billion dollars. It has under its sole authority. 340,000 
human beings, who are the presumed beneficiaries of this 
vast billion dollar estate, but who have not the status of 
unrestricted citizenship.. They cannot hire lawyers, or 
agents, of their own choosing; have no funds except as the 
same are doled out to them at the discretion of the Bureau; 
are debarred from any redress in our courts; and can 
appeal for protection of person or property only to our 
Congress, a large and ever-changing legislative, but not a 
judicial body. They live, for the most part, segregated on 
reservations, where they are bound hand and foot by count- 
less regulations. No similar state of espionage over the 
person and promised property of human beings can be found 
in the confines of any other civilized country. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs presumably exists solely 
in order “to educate and make citizens” of these 340,000 
human beings. Ostensibly it has been performing this duty 
for the past fifty years. For thirty years it has been carry- 
ing on with the unofficial aid of permanently organized be- 
nevolent and religious organizations. But contact of these 
organizations with the Indian is always at the Bureau’s 
pleasure. 


As citizens, we are taxed to maintain this bureaucracy, 
and have paid as high as $15,000,000 (1921) for its annual 
maintenance. Yet the Bureau, though a trustee, controls 
autocratically (with no voice by the beneficiary nor court 
to curb or check its actions) “some seventy-two million acres 
of land; live stock and timber to the value of over one hun- 
dred millions of dollars; water power, mineral, irrigation, 
and oil rights of more millions in value; and funds and 
securities, almost continually in its hands, of over fifty 
millions of dollars.” All this property is non-taxable, and 
is set apart from our common interest, or our political, 
social, and economic life. 


Back in 1891, President Harrison, in speaking of our 
so-called Five Civilized Tribes, in what is now Oklahoma, 
said in his message to Congress: “That there should be 
within our borders five independent states having no relation, 
except those growing out of treaties, with the government 
of the United States, no representatives in the national 
legislature, its people not citizens, is a startling anomaly.” 


Our Indian bureaucracy claims that 200,000 out of these 
340,000 human beings under its control are citizens today. 
But it does not use the term “citizen” as we employ it, be- 
cause these so-called citizens are still denied the right to 
our courts, and in person and property are arbitrarily bound 
to the Bureau, having neither the privileges nor the duties 
of the ordinary citizen. Denied to them is even that legal 
protection which we give ourselves if we are decreed “wards” 
and “incompetents.” Our Indian may become a full citizen 
by forsaking his people and throwing away his promised 
property rights, and only by so doing can he escape from 
the Bureau’s “benevolent” autocracy. 


Prior to the arbitrary decree which made “wards” and 
“incompetents” of our Indians, they were a race of intelli- 
gent human beings of the highest morals, with a beautiful 
and uplifting spiritual faith. Has our civilization made the 
Indian so “different” from all the other races which we have 
absorbed? Or is the characterization of his race as “differ- 
ent” the vaporings of those who, for political and selfish 
reasons, desire to perpetuate a bureaucracy until the prop- 
erty of the Indian has been properly absorbed? New Zea- 
land, settled by the personal-liberty loving Britishers, gov- 
erned under an enlightened and successful democracy, today 
numbers among its officials direct descendants of the Maori 
race, who a short eighty years ago were “man-eating or 
cannibal savages.” As a noted writer recently stated: “The 


children of the Maoris attend the same schools as the white 
children. At the colleges and universities the Maori stu- 
dent sits with the white students and receives the same 
papers in examination. In Parliament capable Maoris are 
elected over the heads of their white opponents. The 
Maoris are held in the greatest esteem by their fellow New 
Zealanders, from the professors in the universities to the 
laborers on the land.” 

Descendants of the worst of all races are today worthy 
American citizens and so are those Indians who, in order to 
enjoy full citizenship, broke away from their people. 

Congressional House Report 13836 (1912) details an in- 
vestigation on a reservation in Minnesota. In the words of 
the committee, the report gives the “details of a state of 
affairs which for fraud, debauchery, and gross betrayal of 
justice has never been excelled.” Yet there are officials in 
the Bureau today who were officials therein when this report 
was made. 

The greatest iniquity in our treatment of the Indian dates 
from 1887, when the Dawes Act was enacted by Congress. 
Its real intent was to end the “ward” and “incompetent” 
situation. The Indian tribes were to cease to exist as inde- 
pendent communities and to be made a part of the body 
politic.” But there was a fatal flaw in this act. The Dawes 
Act provided that “tribal lands, including reservations, were 


’ to be divided so as to give to each man, woman and child of 


the tribe an individual holding” in such tribal property, 
but it left the enforcement of this provision entirely to the 
judgment of a political Bureau. Thirty-years of “benevo- 
lent caring” for the Indian and his rightful property has 
rendered the Bureau entirely oblivious of the Indian’s hu- 
man rights. Our Indians are still denied the right to wor- 
ship God as they choose and also “the rights of freedom 
guaranteed by the flag.” 

Our duty to the Indian is clear. It calls for: 

Immediate unrestricted citizenship of the Indian; 

The creation of a commission of three, to be named by the 
President, which shall have exclusive mandatory powers to 
control the shifting of property rights from the Bureau to 
the Indian; 


Access by every individual Indian to our established 
court’s under their usual procedure, especially on the ques- 
tion of his competency to handle his property. 

These three simple but essential provisions would prac- 
tically, patriotically, and completely dispose of a. bureau- 
cracy that, as Mr. Snyder, of New York, chairman of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, remarked on -the floor of the 
House (January 6, 1920), “is a Government within itself,” 
and that, as Mr. Kelly, of Pennsylvania, pointed out in his 
able speech in the house (January 11, 1924), has 5,254 em- 
ployees, of whom only 942 are engaged in developing and 
educating the Indian, but five out of six in holding the In- 
dians in their place as “wards” of the Bureau! 





THE LIBERAL LEAGUE’S BELIEF 
AND POLICIES 
The Liberal League is a body of American citizens who 
believe that individual liberty should be curtailed by law 


only in so far as public safety and order undoubtedly re- 
quire and who desire 


To foster intelligent and active loyalty to the principle 
of representative government, 


To build up respect for law and obedience to laws, 

To encourage self-reliance in the individual citizen, 

To check indiscriminate recourse to legislation, 

To facilitate the swift and impartial administration of 
justice, and 

To oppose the domination of the government by organized 
minorities. 


If you approve kindly communicate with the Secretary of 
the Liberal League, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 73) 

of Czecho-Slovakia, who, of all the 
statesmen of Europe, is the only one en- 
joying the confidence of Premier Poin- 
caré, also spent the week-end in confer- 
ences with the Labor ministers here, all 
of whom he knows intimately. 

“Mr. Macdonald thinks the League 
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foreign dealings will have cordial back- 
ing there. According to the New York 
Times the rumor emanated from a 
French diplomat whose opinion also is 
current at the Quai D’Orsay. The dip- 
lomat in question said: 

“You can be quite certain that France 
will seek at once to associate herself 





International. 

The palace for the celebration of the annual ice carnival at Ottawa, Canada, is made, 

inside and out, of solid blocks of ice, hundreds of tons of the clear crystal being used 
for the purpose. When illuminated the effect is remarkable 


(which he apparently intends to employ 
in all possible instances of foreign rela-' 
tions) can be invoked in this connection 
to considerable purpose, and he jumped 
at the idea of having a third party con- 
vey his ideas to M. Poincaré. Almost 
simultaneously it was conveyed to the 
Labor Premier that President Miller- 
and of France also saw some hope in 
the League.” 

In the meantime the new Labor Gov- 
ernment has been unable to accomplish 
any results looking to end the English 
railway strike. The main difficulty 
seems to lie in an existing inter-union 
dispute. 

No doubt, however, there has been 
tremendous pressure brought to bear 
upon the strikers and the belief is ex- 
pressed that within a few days at most 
—and probably within a few hours— 
the doors will be opened wide for a 
conference between the union execu- 
tives and the railway managers which 
will lead to a settlement. The dispute 
is now largely one between the two 
labor unions. 

Unaffected by the change in govern- 
ment was the action taken on the rum- 
running treaty with the United States, 
which has been signed. 

“Owing to the excitement created by 
the political situation,” says the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor on this matter, 
“only the Times among the leading Eng- 
lish newspapers, comments on the sign- 
ing of the treaty. The Times, while ap- 
preciative of ‘the steady amelioration of 
Anglo-American relations,’ which oc- 
curred under the recent Conservative 
régime, seems to fear that the scheme 
that has been adopted places ‘an almost 
undue confidence in the mutual good 
will and trustfulness of Anglo-Ameri- 
ean relations.’ ” 


France 
ROM France comes word that 
Prime Minister Macdonald of Eng- 
land’s purpose to utilize the League in 


with any such tendency, for even were 
her people not believers in the League 
as the best practical guarantee of peace 
in Europe at present, she would be 
forced to do so by the prevalence of 
that opinion among the peoples of the 
little countries with whom she is asso- 
ciated by treaty, such as Belgium, 
Poland and Czecho-Slovakia.” 

In the meantime Premier Poincaré 
still seems able to hold the fort in in- 
ternal as well as external affairs. His 


‘ 
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tax increase proposals, while severely 
attacked by Tardieu, received a strong 
backing vote. 


Germany 


LTHOUGH riots continue in some 
places, due to the great amount of 
unemployed and certain current strikes, 
light seems to loom ahead in Germany. 
With a rapidity scarcely expected and 
almost unprecedented the first Allied 
experts’ committee on reparations for- 
mally decided upon the first step that 
should be taken to rehabilitate Ger- 
many. It is that a new and independ- 
ent gold bank be established, “partly by 
mobilizing some part of the free gold 
reserves and foreign currency which 
may exist in the hands of the German 
nation and nationals, and which at pres- 
ent discharges no economic function, 
and partly by the codperation of foreign 
capital.” 

In the meantime, according to the 
Associated Press, Berlin Bourse circles 
are yielding to the feeling of optimism 
in consequence of the favorable reports 
from Paris in connection with the cross- 
examination by the British and Ameri- 
ean experts of Dr. Schacht, president 
of the Reichsbank. The sessions of 
the Bourse reflected the sentiment that 
even the cursory deliberations already 
are having beneficial effects in the di- 
rection of coaxing out much-needed 
capital and possibly encouraging the re- 
turn of foreign currencies now deposit- 
ed abroad. 

Dr. Schacht is being hailed as “a 
miracle man” and he is credited with 
being the first of the German financiers 
to display originality and resoluteness. 


The tel-autograph apparatus has been opened for use by the public. The apparatus 
sends telegrams to any distant city, reproducing them in the sender’s handwriting 
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M® MAX REINHARDT’S glorified 
production of this legend—a gem 
of medizval literature, by the way—has 
at last been seen in America. London 
saw it at the Olympia some years ago. 
But no production of it heretofore quite 
equalled the splendor with which the 
Century Theatre in New York was 
transformed by Messrs. Reinhardt, 
Gest, and Bel-Geddes into a Gothic ca- 
thedral. Maeterlinck, as every one 
knows, had tried his hand at dramatiz- 
ing this “Legend of Our Lady,” sur- 
rounding it with subtle, sensuous beau- 
ty; but the religious pantomime at the 
Century beggars his attempt. 

A simple, straightforward theme, a 
conte dévot, issuing from Brabant in 
the fourteenth century, has furnished 
Mr. Reinhardt with the opportunity to 
exhibit his genius at creating a bewil- 
dering variety of effects. In the legend 
a nun cannot forget her little-boy lover, 
now come to man’s estate. She finally 
yields to the entreaties which he pours 
in at her barred window and permits 
herself to be carried away on his steed. 
For seven years they live happily to- 
gether and have two children, “surpass- 
ing fair.” At the end of this time, their 
substance gone, the man leaves her—he 
“was lacking in good faith.” At her 
wits’ end, she decides, in order to sup- 
port her children, to lead the life of a 
common woman. This goes on for an- 
other seven years: 


“What boots it all to tell 

Those piteous sins and sore 

Within the fourteen years she bore! 
Yet left she not, whate’er 

Her sorrow was or her despair, 

But that she read each day and prayed 
The Seven hours of the Maid. 

So prayed and read to Mary’s honour 
That all the sins that were upon her 
Might lightened be from off her soul, 
And she withheld from further dole.” 


Finally she is filled with such repent- 
ance 


“That she with a naked sword were fain 
Her head were struck off utterly 
Rather than more a sinner be.” 


From this point the story becomes par- 
ticularly moving: 


“Whatever I did or said, 

Lady, bethink Thee I ever read 

A prayer to Thy dear honour due: 
Oh, show to me Thy pity, too.” 


Wandering aboutwith her children,she 
at length returns to the neighborhood 
of the cloister, and comes to a widow’s 
cot. To her great surprise, she is told 
by the widow that no breath of scandal 
or reproach has ever touched the lives 
of those in the convent; and upon in- 
quiring she learns that the sacristan, 
which position she had filled, has all 
these years been exemplary: 


“Through all the cloisters though one 
sought, 
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“The Miracle’ 


Twixt Elba and Girond that lie, 
No nun, I ween, one should espy 
More seemly lives than she.” 


Prayers are then interspersed with 
divine apparitions, until it becomes 
clear that she must return to the con- 
vent: 


“She spake: ‘Now need I doubt no more; 

The voice it hath but God obeyed, 

And is a message from the Maid. 

That may I believe without all teen, 

For it hath come with light so sheen. 

Forthy no longer I forbear, 

But to the cloister will repair; 

And I will do it in good faith, 

For trust of the words our Lady saith, 

And will my children, both the twain, 

To God, our Father, yield again; 

He will them care for as He knows.’ 

Then spared she not with her own 
clothes 

To cover them and comfort make, 

Silently that they might not wake. 

She kissed them on the lips, the two; 

She said, ‘Children, farewell to you. 


For trust of the words our Lady saith 


I here will leave you in good faith. 
Yet had not Mary prayed me this, 

I would not give you o’er, I-wis, 
For all the wealth that’s Rome within.’ 
Hear ye what now she shall begin.” 


The door of the garden she finds open 
and then beholds on the altar the 
clothes which she left there fourteen 
years ago. The key of the sacristy, 
too, is hanging where she hung it. 


“Then to the books she gan her turn, 
And in its place she laid each one, 

As, oft before that, she had done. 

The Virgin Mary prayed she, too, 

That yet no harm might her undo; 
And eke her children that were left 

At the widow’s house, so sore bereft.” 


And now the supreme dramatic mo- 
ment: 


“Within this had the night so passed 

The clock began to strike at last, 

That one the midnight hour kenned. 

She took the bell-rope by the end 

And rang the matins so amain 

They heard it on all sides again 

Who up above her sleeping lay. 

Then gan they file below straightway 

Down from the dormter, one and all. 

They wist of it nor great nor small: 

In the cloister all that time she stayed 

Without reproach or foul upbraid. 

Mary had ever served for her 

As she her very self it were. 

Thus changed this sinner her piteous 
ways, 

To Mary’s honour, whom men praise, 

The Maiden of the heaven high 

Who always faithfully is by, 

And stands her friends in goodly stead, 

Who with distress are burdenéd.” 


The story thereupon concludes with the 
nun’s confession to the abbot and an ac- 
count of the bestowal of the children in 
a monastery: 
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“He put grey habit on them then, 
And they became two holy men.” 


The whole story is told in something 
more than one thousand lines of rhymed 
couplets of Netherlandish, the effect of 
which is inadequately reproduced in the 
translation.* 

Here in simple terms is set forth a 
bitter struggle between overwhelming 
passion .and. ascetic religious devotion; 
and these are so handled as: almost to 
reconcile the two impulses. In its quiet 
strength the story resembles the rugged 
outlines of Joan of Arc, which Mr. 
Shaw, in the main, has treated in such 
masterly fashion. The tale of the Nun 
was furnished with luxuriance and in- 
tricate'symbolism by Maeterlinck, but 
it lost in power. At the hands of Mr. 
Reinhardt the Nun is seen in the midst 
of a dance of elves in a wood, inter- 
rupted by huntsmen; at the revels in a 
palace presided over by an insane em- 
peror; in the thick of mobs and a reign 
of terror. Processions of great beauty 
are directed with marvelous skill and 
the various phases of religious and sec- 
ular life are multitudinously presented. 
The general effect is, of course, very 
different from that produced by the me- 
diwval legend. With Reinhardt the re- 
ligion of the Church has become a figure 
of speech, a rich decoration with in- 
finite facets, holy if exotic in its atmos- 
phere; with the medieval monk it was 
simple, direct, and consuming. 

Perhaps the best criticism of this per- 
formance, as indeed of Maeterlinck’s 
“Soeur Béatrice,” is an estimate of 
what Mr. Shaw would have done with 
the story, if he had turned his attention 
to it. One can only judge by his treat- 
ment of Joan. There he took no great 
liberties with the Church as a motive 
power in the lives of its orthodox ad- 
herents. In the traditional conception 
of it he found sufficient range for his 
multifarious logic and rich imagination 
and held to the simple lines of Joan’s 
character. As a result he revived and 
enriched an historical situation without 
distorting it. Beatrice has suffered a 
different fate. 

Her personality and character, as 
conceived in the Middle Ages, are not 
suited to the ornamentation which they 
have received at the hands of both 
Maeterlinck and Reinhardt. Hers was 
not a subtlety which found expressoin in 
superficial frills and follies. She was 
as direct in her desires as Shakespeare’s 
Juliet. Her struggle was primordial— 
that between the flesh and the spirit. 
There was no silly longing to see the 
fashions of the world in many lands. 
She loved the life of the convent, but 

she loved her lover, simply, intensely. 
Her heart was pure, if it also was 
aflame. Even Henry James, with all his 
facility in superficial finesse. would 
have seen the fitness in keeping Beatrice 
free from worldliness. I wish that Mr. 
Shaw, the sympathetic interpreter of 
Joan, would come to the rescue of this 
little nun. H. DEW. F. 





*Beatrice: A Legend of Our Lady. Translated 
by Harold deWolf Fuller. Cambridge: Harvard 
Cabpevative Society, 1909. 



































































Quest and Conquest 


THE TERMS OF CONQUEST. By Howard 
Vincent O’Brien. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. 


A CoNQUEROR Passes. By Larry Barretto. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


NOWHERE ELSE IN THE Wortp. By Jay 
William Hudson. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. : 


FTER an attentive and interested 

reading of “The Terms of Con- 
quest,” I can’t make out what the au- 
thor means by the title. Is it that to 
gain the whole world and lose one’s soul 
is a poor bargain? Or is it that a man 
can’t forge to the head in Big Business 
without being unreasonably censured 
for the unscrupulousness necessary to 
all conquerors? You may draw either 
moral from the data supplied in the 
story. 

Homer Gaunt is a village youth who 
marries a good but unintelligent village 
girl. She asks nothing better than to 
remain a villager in such improved cir- 
cumstances as a little more industry 
and good fortune may bring them. But 
Gaunt is not satisfied to settle into the 
provincial rut. He is ambitious. That 
is, he wants to make his mark in the 
world, and, more vaguely, to be of use 
in the world. The birth of a son to this 
boy and girl is a moment of crisis. 
Either Gaunt must settle down and ac- 
cept his humdrum obscurity, or he must 
break away and see what he can make 
of some larger environment. This to 
the middle-westerner means Chicago. 
There is a hard streak in young Homer 
Gaunt. In the face of his wife’s tears 
and his own qualms, he goes alone to 
the arena. Printing is his job; but Chi- 
cago is full of printers. His money 
vanishes; he is almost down and out. 
On the night that he writes to his wife 
“I’m feeling fine, and I’ll be sending for 
you most any day now,” he takes a 
quarter from a street-woman for a 
night’s lodging. This he feels is excus- 
able. The one thing he could not do 
with self-respect would be to go back to 
Cold Harbor openly beaten. 


It is through the influence of another 
woman, Eleanor, that he gets a small 
job in the publishing house of her hus- 
band, one Miner. Miner is a weakling 
who has inherited his business. Homer 
Gaunt gradually gets control of the 
reins. By means none too scrupulous 
he extends the firm’s business, and later 
becomes master of it. We are to be- 
lieve that, combined with or back of his 
personal urge to “succeed,” is a real 
desire for public service. His school- 
books are the best in the market; there- 
fore they should be used in the schools, 
for the welfare of the country. There- 
fore it is all right, or at least a lesser 
evil, to get them into the schools by any 
means of graft or intimidation that 
may offer. In the end he is caught at 
his tricks and publicly pilloried: where- 
at he and apparently the author feel 
distinctly aggrieved. Homer admits 
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that he has done crooked things and 
mean things—“because—well, I’m a 
hard man, I guess. .... But there’s 
one thing no man can say I’ve done— 
I’ve never lied.” He is here telling his 
ideal love, Eleanor, that he cannot give 
up his wife for her, because he has once 
promised to belong to his wife till death 
do them part. Gaunt has cheated and 
bribed, but never “lied.”” And the author 
and his old protegé Weston greatly ad- 
mire him for this, and for his general 
all-round hardness. He is the kind of 
man a war-enfeebled world most needs, 
says Weston: “Men with courage and 
strength—hard men, perhaps—but hard 
with determination and purpose, men 
who dream and carry through.” .... 
“I’m only forty-five,’ murmurs Homer 
pensively, “And I’ve got my health.” 
From which we gather that people who 
stand in the way of his generous 
dreams and mean practices had better 
watch their step! 


“A Conqueror Passes,” by Larry Bar- 
retto, is explicitly a story of after-war 


‘ reaction. Here is another unnerved and 


disillusioned young soldier trying, after 
it is all over, to make some sort of ra- 
tional connection with American life. 
The narrative begins at the moment of 
Stephen Wicker’s discharge from the 
army. It is some time after the armis- 
tice. People no longer look upon khaki 
with much interest. Stephen’s own fam- 
ily and sweetheart are but vaguely re- 
sponsive to his war-talk. He himself 
wants to get away from his recent ex- 
perience, but he cannot. After all, it 
has been his life, and he can’t adjust 
himself to normal conditions. 

His feeling that his time has been 
wasted altogether is strengthened by 
this lukewarm reception on all hands. 
His old employer takes him back as a 
matter of favor—his old place is filled. 
He cannot bury himself in his work, is 
unhappy in his relations with his be- 
trothed, and seeks relief in drink and 
other things. At last, dismissed by his 
Annice, discharged from his old office, 
he recklessly flings himself into the ob- 
livion of the waterside slums of Man- 
hattan. There, sleeping in a doorway 
one night, he is rescued by a daughter 
of the slums, taken home and nursed 
back to health. Later he is saved from 
marrying her by the luck of the streets; 
gets word that he has inherited a com- 
petency; returns to civilized life, finds 
a good job, and marries his forgiving 
Annice. Even after marriage he has a 
moment of restlessness, when he wishes 
he were free to follow the open trail. 
Luckily Annice has spirit enough to re- 
sent this so sharply that he is brought 
to his senses: 

“Stephen shivered and his arm tight- 
ened about her. ‘Sometime it will come 
on me again,’ he said—‘this hunger, 
this restlessness, driving me to far-off 
places like Asia and the Yukon. You 
must hold me close then, Annice.’ 


“‘No,’ she whispered, ‘I’ll never try 
to hold you, Steve. If it comes again, 
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this hunger, we’ll go together—to Asia 
or the Yukon.’ ” 

Which might or might not fill the bill 
for Stephen, when the time came. 


“Nowhere Else In the World,” by Jay 
William Hudson, is another story of 
American youth seeking its proper bil- 
jet. The central figure, Stephen Kent, 
is the son of a rich Chicago contractor. 
The father lets Stephen go to Harvard, 
but takes it for granted that, the college 
episode over, he will come back and take 
a hand in the business. Old Kent be- 
lieves in his job, it is a serious matter 
with him, and he has no understanding 
of any other sort of life. 

But at Harvard young Stephen be- 
comes very much charmed with the pur- 
suit of beauty, which in his fancy is 
identified with the creation of beauty. 
He makes up his mind to be a writer— 
or perhaps “author” is the word, since 
he attaches some such mystical import- 
ance to the act of setting black on white 
as is usual with the “literary” under- 
graduate. More specifically, he wants 
to write a novel. So, after some wan- 
dering about Europe, he settles down in 
Paris, on that sacred left bank where 
genius and youth have for so long a 
time consented to dwell together in 
amity. 

Let it be said at once that he does not 
succumb to the more fleshly temptations 
of that famous quarter. There is noth- 
ing “Latin” about him, and the despised 
“Anglo-Saxon” preference for being de- 
cent is one of his chief bits of luggage. 
Also there is a comely and wholesome 
American Catherine at hand to give 
him companionship. They are on the 
verge of an understanding when Kent, 
Senior, declines to finance any further 
philandering with the Muses abroad or 
elsewhere. Stephen is determined not 
to be forced into his father’s detested 
business; and as he can’t stay in Paris 
without funds, he accepts a timely invi- 
tation to an instructorship in a respect- 
able midland college. Of his experiences 
there the author, who is a college pro- 
fessor, gives a full and vivid picture. 
Stephen, young, impatient, and liberal, 
is soon at odds with the conservative 
authorities, and presently throws up his 
job and makes for Chicago, where he is 
determined to carve out a career for 
himself. 

By an old college chum’s influence, he 
becomes editor of a sprightly sheet, or- 
gan of a “Progress Club” of business 
boosters. But he is no more built to be 
a Chicago “Loop hound” than an aca- 
demic conformist. His connection with 
the “Pep-Sheet” goes up in a smoke of 
protest against the smug satisfaction of 
the official promotors of “the greatest 
city on God’s green footstool.” 

Meanwhile he has finished his pren- 
tice novel, and is amazed and disheart- 
ened that no sublisher wants it. After 
a time he sees it for what it is, a purely 
artificial “literary” exercise with no real 
excuse for being. Out of his new first- 
hand knowledge of himself and his fel- 
low-men, gained somehow out of the 
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The Donkey Merchant. Exhibition of J. M. Sert. 


One of the sensational series of decorations made for the King of Spain and 


exhibited at Wildenstein Galleries, 647 Fifth Avenue, New York. These decorative paintings have fire, romantic quality, and brilliant 
use of color, combined with the greatest freedom in drawing and invention 


tumult of life in the big city, a novel 
of original force presently emerges. He 
finds himself recognized as a writer and 
even an “author.” But by now he has 
lost his dilettante interest in that sort 
of status. From his vague dreams of a 
liberated and perfected humanity he 
turns to a lively concern in the affairs 
of his own time and place. Even his 
father’s vision of the Kent Construction 
Company as a sort of instrument in the 
hands of Providence for the rearing of 
a greater and greatest Chicago becomes 
intelligible to him. He perceives some- 
thing notable in the spiritual drift of 
his America. To the radical Harper’s 
diatribes against the stupidity and nar- 
rowness of the “Puritan” forces which 
hem in our boasted freedom, he is able 
to reply: “It’s this way, Harper. I’ve 
been thinking about it lately. The 


meaning of even this Puritanism you 
revolters scoff at is a sense of moral 
values. The values here in America are 
narrow—horribly narrow—but the fact 
remains. Our Puritanism really means 
a passion for life tuned to ideals. That’s 
the big thing! You see, America is tre- 
mendously serious with itself! The 
values may be mistaken, but history al- 
ways has its widening logic. It’s work- 


‘ing even now!” 


So Stephen becomes a believing citi- 
zen, marries his wholesome Catherine, 
and cheerfully joins his father’s firm. 
“Literature’s all right in its place,” is 
his conclusion; “but it mustn’t interfere 
with the serious things of life.” The 
hero, who tragically conforms in the 
final chapter, is a familiar figure in 
recent fiction. No doubt Stephen will 
appear a comic conformity to the Harp- 
ers of his time. 

H. W. BoyNTon 


ROBABLY no American has ever 
had a more unique opportunity to 
become acquainted with European men 
and measures from the inside than 
General Allen. As commander of the 
American Army of Occupation on the 
Rhine after the Armistice, he stood for 
four years at the very heart of the 
political storm-centre of Europe. While 
the volume (“My Rhineland Journal,” 
by Major-General Henry T. Allen, 
Houghton Mifflin, $6) has some of the 
defects inseparable from the diary form 
of exposition, it presents an extraordi- 
narily interesting and penetrating pic- 
ture of present-day European problems 
as viewed by one who has done not a 
little to aid in their solution. In this 
brief space we can only assure the 
reader that the volume is noteworthy 
and is to be commended from the his- 
torical, political, military, and literary 
point of view. 
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A Master of the Art of Violin Playing — 
Leopold Auer 


VioLIn PLayinG AS I Teaco It. By Leo- 
pold Auer. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. 


F the great teachers of our day 
and of the past, none has perhaps 
done more than Auer to swell the num- 
ber of successful virtuosi. Among his 
pupils are such well-known men and 
women as Jascha Heifetz, Mischa E]l- 
man, Kathleen Parlow, Efrem Zimbal- 
ist, and Thelma Given. His name has 
come to be a household word. And all 
he writes has an authoritative value. 
His book on violin playing deals in 
part with theories, broadly stated; in 
part with matters which concern violin 
technique; and partly it is autobio- 
graphical, a fact which gives it a dis- 
tinctly human charm. In an attractive 
and illuminating preface, worded with 
simplicity and clearness, the Hun- 
garian master (he was born at Vesprin 
and is now well on the way to eighty) 
grips the attention by insisting on the 
importance to the would-be virtuoso of 
subjecting the fingers to “the activity 
of the brain.” Unless, he says, “one is 
capable of hard mental labor and pro, 
longed concentration, it is a waste of 
time to undertake the complicated task 
of mastering an instrument as difficult 
as the violin.” And what he says ap- 
plies with equal force to piano playing 
and to other arts. There are no end. of 
singers with fine, noble voices. One 
basso whom we heard—though only 
‘twice—at the Metropolitan was, vocal- 
ly, quite equal to Pol Plancon. But he 
was lacking in the intellectual quality, 
in mental power. And, though he made 
a real impression by his singing, he 
disappeared and sank into oblivion. We 
know of countless violinists in this 
country who by industry and patience 
have overcome the mere mechanics of 
their art. Yet the masters of the violin 
who count we can number on the fin- 
gers of two hands. For the technicians 
are too often scant of brains and of the 
feeling, emotional powers, without 
which no interpretation of great music 
can impress the listener. Besides 
brains, though, a fit, physical equip- 
ment is essential to violinists. They 
should, as Auer tells us, at the very 
outset have convinced themselves that 
nature has supplied them with the tools 
they need for what they have in mind. 
Among these are a fine, keen ear, a 
perfect conformation of the muscles of 
the hand, the wrist, the arm. Next, 
would-be violinists must be gifted with 
an amazing sense of rhythm, and with 
the intuition—it is almost instinct— 
which enables them to understand “nu- 
ances.” We find too many half-baked 
violinists in the concert room, young 
men and girls who have just missed 
what is required. The parents of am- 
bitious young musicians are too apt to 
let them turn to fiddling, because a fid- 
dle costs less money than some other 
instruments. Hence vain recitals which 
annoy the critic, and hard careers 
which end in dreary failure. 
The writer of this book was barely 
six when he began his studies, and he 
admits that he forgets just how his 


earliest master taught the rudiments. 
His first real teacher was Professor 
Ridley Kohné, of the Buda-Pesth Con- 
servatory. From Buda-Pesth he passed 
on to Vienna, where, besides working 
at his violin with Professor: Dont, he 
studied piano playing, harmony, and 
chamber music. In Vienna he sat at 
the feet of Joseph Helmesberger and, 
after receiving his medal and diploma, 
launched out at last as a trained virtu- 
oso. He heard Vieuxtemps and Bazzini 
and, to his great delight, took lessons 
of Joachim. He tells us much‘ about 
that master’s method and his wonder- 
ful personality, which won for him the 
reverence paid to priests. Joachim 
thrilled his congregation with a ser- 
mon, as it were, “revéaling the noblest 
moral beauties of a theme which could 
not help but interest all humanity.” He 
rarely made his meaning clear in de- 
tail, and the only remark which he 
would utter now and then was “So 
miissen Sie es spielen.” With technique 
he preferred to let his pupils fight as 
they best could, alone. He taught by 
example more than by mere precept. 

Suggestive chapters in this helpful 
book deal, turn by turn, with the vari- 
ous ways of holding the violin and bow, 
with tone production, phrasing, style, 
and shading. Joachim, it appears, held 
his bow with his second, third, and 
fourth fingers (I except the thumb), 
with his first finger often in the air. 
Ysaye, on the other hand, holds the 
bow with his first three fingers, with 
the little finger raised in the air; while 
Sarasate employed all his fingers. 
Much stress is laid on the important 
point that all great artists, to produce 
their tone, have made exclusive use of 
wrist pressure. 


Auer lingers, very rightly, in one 
chapter of his “Violin Playing,” on the 
supreme need of “nuance” or “shad- 
ing.” The average young violin stu- 
dent, he declares, seems to believe that, 
if he plays correctly, rhythmically, and 
perhaps with temperament, he is doing 
all a player can be asked to do. Never- 
theless, “he can never hope to be a 
genuinely accomplished violinist if he 
neglects that important phase of music 
which involves musical sensibility, a 
proper understanding of the composi- 
tion to be played, and that great wealth 
of ‘nuance’ of which the violin is pecu- 
liarly capable.” 

Monotony, he protests, is the death 
of music. “Nuance” is the antidote. 
The whole case is summed up, as Ber- 
lioz thought, in “making the violin 
speak,” not merely sound. And, am- 
plifying, Auer says the player can, if 
he knows how, make it sing. He can 
run the whole gamut of emotion on its 
strings—if he can translate feeling 
into the expressional terms of dyna- 
mics and “nuance,” into tone grada- 
tion and the tone inflection, by means 
of rhythm, of stress, of musical shad- 
ing. 
“Style” is another point on which the 
admired writer of “Violin Playing” 
discourses well. He defines it as “the 
mode or method of presenting music in 
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a distinctive and intrinsically ap- 
propriate way.” He touches also on 
the helpfulness of “magnetism,” the 
personal appeal, which has always 
seemed to him the foundation of all 
style in violin playing. As to “tradi- 
tions,” he clings closely to one only— 
that “it is the function of the artist to 
enter into the spirit of a composition 
and reveal to us the intentions of its 
composer. The musical message of the 
composer, the true spirit of his inspira- 
tion, the soul of his music—that is 
what we are interested in.” 

Last, but not least, one chapter in 
this useful work deals with the part 
the nerves play in the achievements or 
the failures of violinists. To “stage 
fright” he attributes many sins of 
players, wrong tempi, and all sorts of 
other faults. Some players are quite 
free from this sad drawback, for which 
the author fears, there is no cure. 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 


Brief Book Notes 


THE HoarpING. By John Owen. E. P. 
Dutton & Company. $2 net. 
A novel of the times dealing with the 
career of a young advertising agent. 


POLITICAL PARTIES AND ELECTORAL 
PROBLEMS. By Robert C. Brooks. 
Harper & Brothers. 

The purpose of the book is to inter- 
pret American political parties with a 
view primarily to the needs of voters 
and those who are soon to become 
voters. 


DARKER PHASES OF THE SOUTH. By 
Frank Tannenbaum. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

Unbelievable cruelties of Southern 
prison camps are one phase of the so- 
cial disorders which Mr. Tannenbaum 
discusses. 


LigHTt FROM BEYOND. By Patience 
Worth. Patience Worth Publish- 
ing Company. 

A volume of psychic verse. 

THE REFERENCE SHELF: Volume 11, No. 
2, Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. Compiled by J. E. 
Johnsen. The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany. 90 cents. 

Reprints of selected articles, briefs, 
bibliographies, debates, study outlines. 
A THEORY OF SociAL Economy. By 

Gustav Cassel. Translated. by Jo- 
seph McCabe. Harcourt, Brace & 
Company. 

The volume embraces the economic 
relations of the whole social body. It 
covers the mechanism of prices, inter- 
est, rent, wages, money exchange, and 
the business cycle. 

BEGINNING AGAIN AT ARARAT. By Ma- 
bel E. Elliott. Introduction by 
John H. Finley. Fleming H. Re- 
vell Company. 

Discussions of Near East problems. 
THE ENGLISH SECRET AND OTHER 

Essays. By Basil de Sélincourt. 
Oxford University Press. 

The writer holds that the English- 
speaking peoples have a peculiar op- 
portunity and a peculiar responsibility 
at this critical period in the history of 
the human race. 
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THE INEXCUSABLE LIE. By Harold R. 
Peat. The Peace Book. New 
York: Barse & Hopkins. 


A plea for future world peace. 


‘SOME MEMORIES OF THE CIviIL War. By 
George Haven Putnam. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 


Two generations of American citizens 
have grown up since the war was begun 
with the firing of the first gun at Ft. 
Sumter. Major Putnam relates a few 
of the incidents and catches something 
of the atmosphere of those strenuous 
years, 1861-65. There is also an ap- 
preciation of the career and character 
of Major-General Israel Putnam. 


SOURCES AND DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATING 
THE AMBRICAN REVOLUTION 1764- 
1788, and the Formation of the 
Federal Constitution. Selected and 
edited by S. E. Morison. Oxford 
University Press. 


It illustrates the growth of revolu- 
tionary sentiment in the Colonies; the 
handling of the Western problem by the 
British Government and Congress; the 
crisis of 1774-6; the peace proposals of 
1778; and constitutional development in 
State and Federal Governments. 


TRAVELS IN East ANGLIA. By Frank 
V. Morley. Harcourt, Brace & 
Company. 

Contains two color plates, twelve il- 
lustrations and two maps. 


Boss PLATT AND His NEw YorK Ma- 
CHINE. By Harold F. Gosnell. In- 
troduction by Charles E. Merriam. 
The University of Chicago Press. 


A study of the political leadership of 
Thomas C. Platt, Theodore Roosevelt, 
and others. 


THE House oF Hore. By M. W. Can- 

nan. Oxford University Press. 
Poems, with woodcuts by Phyllis 
Gardner. 


THE TREFOIL. By A.C. Benson. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 
The book deals with the intermediate 
years of the late Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 


FEDERAL INCOME TaAXEs. By E. E. Roos- 

moore. D. Appleton & Company. $6. 

A practical manual covering all ques- 

tions likely to arise in the preparation 

of the income-tax statement of any in- 
dividual, partnership, or corporation. 


PROGRESSIVE READINGS IN PROSE. Edit- 
ed by R. W. Chamberlain and 
Joseph S. G. Bolton. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $2. 

This volume is planned for the college 
freshman course in rhetoric. 


FROM AN AMERICAN LEGATION. By Ira 

Nelson Morris. Alfred A. Knopf. 

An account of the author’s diplomatic 

life in Stockholm during the critical 
years of the World War. 


Soncs OF DELIVERANCE. Anonymous. 
Longmans, Green & Company. 
$1.75 net. 


Poems. 
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Typee 


By Herman Melville 
Abridged by Frederick Houk Law 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 


Two sailors:make their way into a 
remote valley of the Marquesas Islands. 
The cannibal inhabitants treat them 
well, but keep them prisoners. Toby dis- 
appears. Herman Melville, left alone, 
makes the best of a bad situation, and 
closely observes the customs of the 
savages. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


N entering the thicket, I witnessed 
for the first time the operation of 
tattooing. ; 

I beheld a man extended flat upon 
his bank on the ground; it was- evident 
that he was suffering agony. His tor- 
mentor bent over him, working away 
for all the world like a stone-cutter with 
mallet and chisel. In one hand he held 
a short slender stick, pointed with a 
shark’s tooth, on the upright end of 
which he tapped with a small hammer- 
like piece of wood, thus puncturing the 
skin, and charging it with the coloring 
matter in which the instrument was 
dipped. Beside the savage, and spread 
out upon a piece of soiled tappa, were a 
great number of curious black-looking 
little implements of bone and wood. A 
few terminated in a single fine point, 
and, like very delicate pencils, were em- 
ployed in giving the finishing touches, 
or in operating upon the more sensitive 
portions of the body. Others presented 
several points distributed in a line, 
somewhat resembling the teeth of a 
saw. These were employed in the coar- 
ser parts of the work, and particularly 
in pricking in straight marks. Some 
presented their points disposed in small 
figures, and being placed upon the body, 
were, by a single blow of the hammer, 
made to leave their indelible impression. 
I observed a few, the handles of which 
were mysteriously curved, as if intended 
to be introduced into the crifice of the 
ear, with a view perhaps of beating the 
tattoo upon the tympanum. 

The artist was not at this time en- 
gaged on an original sketch, his subject 
being a venerable savage, whose tattoo- 
ing had become somewhat faded with 
age, and accordingly he was merely em- 
ployed in touching up the works of some 
of the old masters of the Typee school. 
The parts operated upon were the eye- 
lids, where a longitudinal streak crossed 
the countenance of the victim. 

In spite of all the efforts of the poor 
old man, sundry twitchings and screw- 
ings of the muscles of the face denoted 
the exquisite sensibility of these shut- 
ters to the windows of his soul. But 
the artist continued his performance, 
enlivening his labors with a wild chant, 
tapping away the while as merrily as a 
woodpecker. 

So deeply engaged was he in his 
work, that he had not observed our ap- 
proach. As soon as he perceived me, 
supposing that I sought him in his pro- 
fessional capacity, he seized hold of me 
in a proxysm of delight. When, how- 


ever, I gave him to understand that he 
had altogether mistaken my views, 
nothing could exceed his grief and dis- 
appointment. 

The idea of engrafting his tattooing 
upon my white skin filled him with all 
a painter’s enthusiasm. Not knowing 
to what extremities he might proceed, 
and shuddering at the ruin he might in- 
flict upon my figure-head, I now en- 
deavored to draw off his attention. At 
last, half wild with terror and indigna- 
tion, I succeeded in breaking away from 
the three savages, and fled. 

This incident opened my eyes to a 
new danger; and I now felt convinced 
that in some luckless hour I should be 
disfigured in such a manner as never 
more to have the face to return to my 
countrymen, even should an opportun- 
ity offer. 

These apprehensions were greatly in- 
creased by the desire which: King Me- 
hevi and several of the inferior chiefs 


“now manifested that I should be tat- 


tooed. 

When the king first expressed his 
wish to me, I made known to him my 
utter abhorrence of the measure. It 
evidently surpassed his majesty’s com- 
prehension how any sober-minded and 
sensible individual could entertain the 
least possible objection to so beautify- 
ing an operation. 

The only consolation afforded me was 
a choice of patterns: I was at perfect 
liberty to have my face spanned by 
three horizontal bars, after the fashion 
of my serving-man’s; or to have as 
many oblique stripes slanting across 
it: or if, like a true courtier, I chose to 
model my style on that of royalty, I 
might wear a sort of freemason badge 
upon my countenance in the shape of a 
mystic triangle. However, I would have 
none of these. At last, seeing my un- 
conquerable repugnance, he ceased to 
importune me. 

All. my former desire fo escape from 
the valley now revived with additional 
force. 

A fact which I soon afterwards 
learned augmented my apprehension. 
The whole system of tattooing was, I 
found, connected with their -religion; 
and it was evident, therefore, that they 
were resolved to make a convert of me. 

In the decoration of the chiefs, it 
seemed to be necessary to exercise the 
most elaborate pencilling ; while some of 
the inferior natives looked as if they 
had been daubed over indiscriminately 
with a house-painter’s brush. 

For several days after entering the 
valley I had been saluted at least fifty 
times in the twenty-four hours with the 
talismanic word “Taboo” shrieked in 
my ears, at some gross violation of its 
provisions, of which I had unconsciously 
been guilty. The day after our arrival 
I happened to hand some tobacco to 
Toby over the head of a native who sat 
between us. He started up, as if stung 
by an adder; while the whole company, 
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ciety group, in a series of illustrated lectures 
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manifesting an equal degree of horror, 
simultaneously screamed out “Taboo!” 
I never again perpetrated a similar 
piece of ill-manners. I was many times 
called to order, if I may use the phrase, 
when I could not for the life of me con- 
jecture what particular offence I had 
committed. 

One day I was strolling through a 
secluded portion of the valley, and 
hearing the musical sound of the cloth- 
mallet, I turned down a path that con- 
ducted me to a house where there were 
some half-dozen girls employed in mak- 
ing tappa. On the present occasion the 
females were intent upon their occupa- 
tion, and after looking up and talking 
gaily to me for a few moments, they re- 
sumed their employment. I regarded 
them for a while in silence, and then 
carelessly picking up a handful of the 
material that lay around, proceeded 
unconsciously to pick it apart. While 
thus engaged, I was suddenly startled 
by a scream, like that of a whole board- 
ing-school of young ladies just on the 
point of going into hysterics. Leaping 
up, I found myself confronted by the 
company of girls, who, having dropped 
their work, stood before me with start- 
ing eyes, swelling bosoms, and fingers 
pointed in horror towards me. 

Thinking that some venomous reptile 
must be concealed in the bark which I 
held in my hand, I began cautiously to 
separate and examine it. Whilst I did 
so the horrified girls redoubled their 
shrieks. Throwing down the tappa, I 
was about to rush from the house, when 
their clamors ceased, and one of them, 
seizing me by the arm, pointed to the 
broken fibres that had just fallen from 
my grasp, and screamed in my ears the 
fatal word “Taboo!” 

Frequently in walking through the 
groves I observed bread-fruit and cocoa- 
nut trees, with a wreath of leaves 
twined about their trunks. This was 
the mark of the taboo. The trees them- 
selves, their fruit, and even the shadows 
they cast upon the ground, were conse- 
crated. In the same way a pipe, which 
the king had. bestowed upon me, was 
rendered sacred in the eyes of the na- 
tives, none of whom could I ever pre- 
vail upon to smoke from it. The bowl 
was encircled by a woven band of grass, 
somewhat resembling those Turks’ 
heads occasionally worked in the han- 
dles of our whip-stalks. 

I cannot determine, with anything 
approaching to certainty, what power 
it is that imposes the taboo. It is im- 
posed upon something today, and with- 
drawn tomorrow; while its operations 
in other cases are perpetual. Some- 
times its restrictions only affect a single 
individual — sometimes a_ particular 
family—sometimes a whole tribe; and, 
in a few instances, they extend not 
merely over the various clans on a 
single island, but over all the inhabi- 
tants of an entire group. 

The Typee language is one very dif- 
ficult to be acquired; it bears a close 
resemblance to the other Polynesian 
dialects, all of which show a common 
origin. The duplication of words, as 
“lumee lumee,” “poee poee,” “muee 
muee,” is one of their peculiar features. 
But another, and a more annoying one, 
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Orlando 
is Calling You 


Do you want to get away 

From the grind of every day— 

From the drudgery of things you have to do? 

Do you want to settle down 

Near a lively, busy town, 

Where the joy of living will appeal to you? 

Do you want to scent the breeze 

Coming through the orange trees? 

Do you want to hear the birds call—loud 
and clear? 

Are you seeking perfect health 

That’s combined with certain wealth 

And an income from an orange grove each 
year? 

Do you want a piece of land 

That will grow to beat the band 

All the different garden crops that you 
enjoy? 

Do you want to make a “Nest,” 

And a permanent bequest 

For thefuture welfare of each girl and boy? 

Do you want a sunny clime 

Where there’s fishing all the ‘time? 

Where there’s ducks and deer and quail 
and other game? 

Where the summer climate’s cool, 

And within each lake and pool, 

You can swim in January—just the same? 

Do you want to buy this land 

On an easy-payment plan, 

With about your monthly outlay for cigars? 

Do you want to read a book 

That will make you want to look 

On the finest land that lays beneath the 
stars? 

Send a letter right away; 

Put it in the mail to-day. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


is the different senses in which one and 
the same word is employed. One brisk 
lively little word is obliged to perform 
all sorts of duties. One particular com- 
bination of syllables expresses the ideas 
of sleep, rest, reclining, sitting, leaning, 
and all other things anyways analogous 
thereto, the particular meaning being 
shown chiefly by a variety of gestures, 
and the eloquent expression of the con- 
tenance. 


CHAPTER XXX 


There was one singular custom, ob- 
served in old Marheyo’s domestic estab- 
lishment, which often excited my sur- 
prise. Every night, before retiring, the 
inmates of the house gathered together 
on the mats, and squatting upon their 
haunches, after the universal practice 
of these islanders, would commence a 
low, dismal, and monotonous chant, ac- 
companying the voice with the instru- 
mental melody produced by two small 
half-rotted sticks tapped slowly to- 
gether, a pair of which were held in 
the hands of each person present. 

Sometimes when, after falling into a 
kind of doze, and awaking suddenly in 
the midst of these doleful chantings, my 
eye would fall upon the wild-looking 
group engaged in their strange occupa- 
tion, with their naked tattooed limbs, 
and shaven heads disposed in a circle, I 
was almost tempted to believe that I 
gazed upon a set of evil beings in the 
act of working a frightful incantation. 

To savages, generally, is imputed a 
guttural articulation. This, however, 
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On an Orange County Farm 

Life will take on added charm, 
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is not always the case. The labial 
melody with which the Typee girls car- 
ry on an ordinary conversation, giving 
a musical prolongation to the final syl- 
lable of every sentence, and chirping out 
some of the words with a liquid, bird- 
like accent, was singularly pleasing. 

Although these savages are remark- 
ably fond of chanting, still they appear 
to have no idea whatever of singing, at 
least as the art is practised among oth- 
er nations. 

Besides the sticks and the drums, 
there are no other musical instruments 
among the Typees, except one which 
might appropriately be denominated a 
nasal flute. It is somewhat longer than 
an ordinary fife, is made of a beautiful 
searlet-colored reed, and has four or 
five stops, with a large hole near one 
end, which latter is held just beneath 
the left nostril. The other nostril being 
closed by a peculiar movement of the 
muscles about the nose, the breath is 
forced into the tube, and produces a 
soft dulecet sound, which is varied by 
the fingers running at random over the 
stops. This is a favorite recreation 
with the females, and one in which Fay- 
away greatly excelled. Awkward as 
such an instrument may appear, it was, 
in Fayaway’s delicate little hands, one 
of the most graceful I have ever seen. 

Singing was not the only means I 
possessed of diverting the royal Mehevi 
and his easy-going subjects. Nothing 
afforded them more pleasure than to 
see me go through the attitudes of a 
pugilistic encounter. As not one of the 
natives had soul enough in him to stand 
up like a man, and allow me to hammer 
away at him, for my own personal 
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gratification and that of the king, I was 
necessitated to fight with an imaginary 
enemy, whom I invariably made to 
knock under to my superior prowess. 
Sometimes, when this sorely battered 
shadow retreated precipitately towards 
a group of the savages, and, following 
him up, I rushed among them, dealing 
my blows right and left, they would 
disperse in all directions, much to the 
enjoyment of Mehevi, the chiefs, and 
themselves. 

One day I had repaired to the stream 
for bathing, when I observed a woman 
in the midst of the current watching 
with the liveliest interest the gambols 
of something, which at first I took to 
be an uncommonly large species of frog 
that was sporting in the water near her. 
I waded towards the spot and could 
hardly credit the evidence of my senses 
when I beheld a little infant, the period 
of whose birth could not have extended 
back many days, paddling about as if it 
had just risen to the surface. Occa- 
sionally the delighted parent reached 
out her hand towards it, when the little 
thing, uttering a faint cry, and strik- 
ing out its tiny limbs, would sidle for 
the rock, and the next moment be 
clasped to its mother’s bosom. This 
was repeated again and again, the baby 
remaining in the stream about a minute 
at a time. Once or twice it made 
wry faces at swallowing a mouthful of 
water, and. choked and spluttered as if 
on the point of strangling. At such 
times the mother snatched it up. For 
several weeks afterwards I observed the 
woman bringing her child down to the 
stream regularly every day, in the cool 
of the morning and evening, and treat- 
ing it to a bath. No wonder that the 
South Sea islanders are so amphibious 
a race, when they are thus launched 
into the water as soon as they see the 
light. 

The long, luxuriant, and glossy tres- 
ses of the Typee damsels often attracted 
my admiration. A fine head of hair is 
the pride and joy of every woman’s 
heart! 

The Typee girls devote much of their 
time to the dressing of their hair and 
redundant locks. After bathing, as 
they sometimes do five or six times 
every day, the hair is carefully dried, 
and if they have been in the sea, in- 
variably washed in fresh water, and 
anointed with a highly-scented oil ex- 
tracted from the meat of the cocoanut. 
This oil is obtained in great abundance, 
by the following very simple process: 

A large vessel of wood, with holes 
perforated in the bottom, is filled with 
the pounded meat, and exposed to the 
rays of the sun. As the oleaginous mat- 
ter exudes, it falls in drops through the 
apertures into a wide-mouthed calabash 
placed underneath. After a sufficient 
quantity has thus been collected, the oil 
undergoes a purifying process, and is 
then poured into the small spherical 
shells of the nuts of the moo-tree, which 
are hollowed out to receive it. These 
nuts are then hermetically sealed with 
a resinous gum, and the vegetable fra- 
grance of their green rind imparts to 
the oil a delightful odor. 

(To be continued.) 
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Pebbles 


CATHERINE: “We named our cottage the 
Love Nest.” 

Mary: “Ah, a mush room.”—Virginia 
Reel 

“Do you permit your wife to have her 
own way?” 

“No sir! 
permission.” 


She just has it without my 


“How’s the riding school going, old 


man?” 
“Rotten! Pupils falling off every day!” 
—New York Times 


Mac: “Ever had any operatic experi- 
ence?” 

BetH: “Yes, I played the nut in Ben 
Bolt.”—Pitt Panther 


Pat: “How much is thim plums?” 
Grocer: “Ten cents a peck.” 
Pat: “Shure, wot do yez think Oi am? 
A bird?”—Royal Gaboon ; 


Visitor: “What is the hardest thing to 
learn about farming?’ 

FarMEr: “Getting up in the morning at 
five o’clock.”—New York Times 


Stace MAnaGeER: “All right, run up the 
curtain.” 

GREEN STAGEHAND: “Say, watcha think 
I am—a squirrel?”’—Purple Parrot 


BROKER: “Say, waiter, this steak has a 
splinter in it!” 

Walter: “Well, what are you crabbing 
about? You ordered a club  steak.”— 
Chaparral 


Precocious Brat: “Say, grandpa, were 
you in the ark?” 

Otp Man: “No, why?” 

Precocious Brat: “How come you 
weren’t drowned ?”—Chaparral 


‘Do you know why they quit 
‘The Covered Wagon’ in San 


FLoss : 
running 
Fran. ?” 

Frossy: “Oh, I suppose they had to 
grease the wheels.”—Chaparral 


“Lady, could you gimme a quarter to get 
where me family is?” 

“Certainly, my poor man, 
quarter. Where is you family?” 

“At de movies.”—Boston Transcript 


here’s a 


“Yes,” said young Mrs. Torkins, “I am 
sure our garden is going to be a success.” 

“So soon?” 

“Yes, the chickens have tasted every- 
thing and they are perfectly enthusiastic.” 
—Washington Star 


“You must make it clear that you sympa- 
thize with the working man.” 

“He has my profound respect,” answered 
Senator Sorghum. “But when a plasterer 
gets a hundred dollars a week, how can I 
sympathize with him and seem sincere?”— 
Washington Star 


“Dear John,” the wife wrote from a 
fashionable resort, “I enclose the hotel 
bill.” 

“Dear Mary,” he responded, “I enclose 
cheek to cover the bill, but please do not 
buy any more hotels at this figure; they 
are cheating you.”’—Life 


A rich man lying on his death bed called 
his chauffeur who had been in his service 
for years, and said: 

“Ah, Sykes, I am going on a long and 
rugged journey, worse than ever you drove 
me,” 

“Well, sir,” consoled the chauffeur. 
“There’s one comfort, it’s all down hill.— 
American Legion Weekly 
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for FAR-SIGHTE 


Great railroads and terminals 





must be constantly improved to 
meet the country’s needs for effi- 
cient transportation. 


The far-sighted investor places 
a portion of his funds in the 
bonds of good railroad and vital 
terminal companies, not only be- 
cause the properties themselves 
have immense actual value, but 
also because they are bound to be- 
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come increasingly important to 
national prosperity. 


Every bond offered to in- 
vestors by The National City 
Company has been painstakingly 
analyzed for sound values. Come 
into the local office; or write, and 
a copy of the current issue of 
“Recommended Bonds” will be 
gladly given to you. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
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The Children’s Bible Stories 
“CHRI« —just starting in 
CHRISTIAN 
HERALD, every 
week. Told in 
language every 
child can _ under- 
stand. Stories 
that will influence 
and inspire their 
lives for. all time. 
“The paper seems 
like an old friend 
of the family,” ’ 
writes a Nebraska 

subscriber. And so it is to many. 


Christian Herald 


A Good Influence in the Home 


You will enjcy and all real home folks will enjoy 
Christian Herald’s weékly sermons by the world’s 
great preachers, the Daily Meditation, refreshing 
editorials by Dr.: Sheldon and Dr, Sandison, clean 
entertaining stories, worth-knowing articles by public 
leaders, important weekly news digest, useful Sunday 
School helps by Dr. Samuel D. Price and Marion 
Lawrance, Children’s Tsible. Stories, cheering talks 
by Margaret Sangster, Margaret Slattery and others, 
human-interest letters in the ‘Mail Bag,’ many at- 
tractive illustrations and a Family Page for all the 
Over 1,000 pages of good home reading for 
00. 
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Send Money Order or Check to 

The Independent, 140 Nassau St. N. ¥. 
® VaudevilleActs 

> How to Stage a Play 


Dialogs, Monologs, 
and Revues, Min- Make-up Goods 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
38th CONSECUTIVE QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 
ON FIRST PREFERRED STOCK 

THE REGULAR QUARTERLY DIVIDEND OF 
$1.50 per share upon the preferred capital stock of 
the company will be paid by check on February 15, 
1924, to shareholders of record at close of business 
January 31, 1924. 

The transfer books will not be closed. 

Twelve Months to November 30, 1923. 
ee TNR ons veccnnnctecesssensee $39,703,879 
Wet Brver TAREE, C0Cs.4 500500000 00s0808 16,558,422 
Surplus for preferred stock after prior 


charges and depreciation............ 6,695,883 
Dividends paid on preferred stock...... 3,103,219 
MIRNED. wiccncdon saenssdarcnnseeescesos 3,592,664 
Earned per share of preferred stock.... 12. 


Dividends paid 15th February, May, August and 
November, 
A. F. HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President and Treasurer, 
San Francisco, California, 








RINCIPALS, and teachers of 
English, History, Civics, etc., in 
Secondary Schools and Colleges, 

are invited to address The Independ- 
ent, 140 Nassau St., New York, for full 
details concerning The Independent’s 
New and Better Plan for the use of 
current material in teaching. 
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‘How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
Composition 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph.D., 


Head of the English Department 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 


I. What the World Is Doing. 


Write a paragraph summarizing the most 
important news of the week. 

What do you consider will be the political 
effect of the Teapot me investigation? 
Give a short talk showing your reasons why. 
Do you think the news of the week has 
been well covered in the editorial para- 
graphs? ‘Which paragraph do you consider 
most to the point? é 

Write an editorial paragraph which you 


4, 
think would express any other point in the 


week’s news. 

What news of the week most affects your 
locality ? 

Write a letter to a friend giving your 
opinion of the nearest local news covered. 
Do you consider it proper politics to_util- 
ize the revelations of the Teapot Dome 
investigation in the coming presidential 
campaign ? 

Do you think the Labor government in 
England will result in socialism? Trace in 
a composition of two pages the history of 
social evolution and revolution in the last 
century. 

What news of the week is the most inter- 
national in character? 


What do you think will be its effect on the 
United States? 


Il. The Miracle. 


One of the criticisms of the production of 
“The Miracle” at the Century Theatre in 
New York is that it is sacrilegious to re- 
produce on the stage the religion of the 
church, to make it as the article in this 
issue accuses Max Reinhardt of doing, ‘a 
figure of speech.” Do you think that in 
general religious reproductions help or 
hinder the work of the church? Explain 
your answer. 

What is your conception of a proper re- 
ligious reproduction, if such in your opin- 
ion exists? 

Look up the story of the opera ‘“Parzival’’ 
In a page composition compare it with 
“The Miracle” from the point of view of 
religious influence. 

Compare “The Miracle’ with the Passion 
Play at Oberammagau. Have the two, any- 
thing in common? 


Mexico. 

Give in brief America’s relations with 
Mexico over the past half century. 
Compare Mr. Coolidge’s attitude as regards 
the Mexican government with that of Mr. 
Wilson during his first term. 

When was an American warship last in 
the harbor of Vera Cruz on serious bus- 


iness? What happened then? 

Lenin. Russia. 

Give a brief account of Lenin’s rise to 
power. 


Who was Karl Marx and what in general 
were his theories? 

In the editorial “Outward Bound,” Lenin 
is compared with the Czar as a dictator. 
Do you think that justified? Why? 


V. Why Is Germany Starving? 


What do you think of Mr. Franklin’s an- 
swer to this question? 

Appeals have been made over here recently 
for money to feed starving German children. 
Simultaneously come reports that wealthy 
Germans are spending vast sums of money 
in European winter resorts. What do you 
think of such a situation? Can you sug- 
gest a remedy? 

Mr. Franklin mentions “international ill- 
will.’ Do you agree with the speaker to 
whom he refers who insists that the first 
step in restoring Europe must be to do 
away with this ill-will? Explain your 
answer. 


Typee. 

Pick out a descriptive paragraph in this 
week’s series of the story. Write a para- 
graph giving in your own words the same 
description. 


VII. Books. 


Pick out what you consider the most inter- 
esting book reviewed this week. Why do 
you think you would like it? 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


By AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A.M., 


Head of the Department of Social 
Science, Julia Richman High School 


I. Why Is Germany Starving? 


1. 


What is German currency worth today in 
American pennies? you think Mr. 
Franklin justified in calling this currency 
a “monstrous parody’? 

It is said that the middle class in Ger- 
many suffer most from the nation’s present 
financial situation—why ? 

Assume that you are a small dealer in com- 
modities in Germany. On Monday you pur- 
chase a supply of goods, on Tuesday you 
sell these goods at a reasonable profit over 
your purchase price, and on Wednesday 
when you come to count your cash re- 
ceipts you find that due to the fluctuation 
in the mark you have sold your goods at an 
actual loss. What would your opinion be 
of such a currency? Where do you think 
the fault lies and what do you consider the 
remedy ? : 

Assume that you are a big German indus- 
trialist, manufacturing safety razors. On 
Monday you ship abroad a car-load of 
razors, on Tuesday you sell them in foreign 
markets for stable foreign currency. On 
Wednesday you pay the laborers who made 
those razors with German currency—Ger- 
man paper money. What approximately 
would be the percentage of your net profit? 
Would you object to such a situation? 


Il. Domestic. 


1. 
2. 


eee ee ate 


What do you think of President Coolidge’s 
present plan of aid to the farmers? 

Give a résumé of the developments in the 
Teapot Dome investigation to date. Do 
you think Secretary of the Navy Denby 
should resign? 

Discuss the points taken up by Secretary 
Hughes in his speech given before the 
Council on Foreign Affairs. 

Do you consider Mr. Garner’s tax plan a 
political move? 


Do you know of any instances where bills 
have been thrown out for obviously po- 
litical reasons? What is your opinion of 
such tactics? 
Do you think the United Mine Workers 
justified in advocating Soviet recognition? 
What is the greatest present obstacle to 
such recognition? 

you think Mr. Anderson’s conviction 
will harm the cause of prohibition? 
Outline the history of the prohibition move- 
ment in America. 
Abraham Lincoln was 2 great believer. in 
temperance, but he once said that temper- 
ance and prohibition were irreconcilable. 
What did he mean by that? 


England. 

Tell what you know about Ramsay Mac- 
donald. 

The present English government has been 
called socialist. It has, however, made no 
attempt to change the British form of gov- 
ernment. k up the accounts of Keren- 
sky’s attempts to form a liberal govern- 
ment in Russia. Do you think that if he 
had not forced the Czar to abdicate but 
had attempted to bring about his reforms 
through the medium of what most Rus- 
sians looked upon as the outward and visi- 
ble sign of governmental authority he might 
have succeeded in staying in power and 
achieving constitutional government? 

Do you approve Macdonald’s apparent 
foreign policy of dealing through the medi- 
um of the League of Nations? Would 
you advocate it for the United States? 


France, Germany. 

How does French taxation compare with 
that of America and England? What does 
the French government do to make up for 
this lack of revenue? 

Do you think Poincaré’s proposed taxa- 
tion increase will be popular in France? 
Why does Germany consider Dr. Schacht a 
“Miracle Man’? 

Give your opinion of the proposed new 
German gold bank. 

What is meant by “the free gold reserves 
and foreign currency which may exist in the 
hands of the German nation and Nationals” ? 
Name some of the Nationals to whom this 
might refer. 


V. Italy. 


1, 


Give a brief account of the rise of Fascism 


in Italy. . 
Why are the opposition parties helpless? 
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